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AM the way, the truth and the life, and 
“no man cometh unto the Father but by 
Me {John xiv: 6). 


Jesus is the way by his example; the 


truth by His word; and the life by His grace.. 


The new and living way, wherein faith causes 
us to walk; the infallible truth of good thing's 
to come, for which we must hope; and the 
eternal life, which must be the sole object of 
our love. Out of this way, there is nothing 
but wandering; without this truth, nothing 
but error and deceit; and without this life, 


nothing but death_—Quesnel. 
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The Occident is a Coast Bureau of 
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Class Advertising Medium. 
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$2 00 
To Foréign 


Subscribers are requested to remit promptly 
when the year for which their subscription is paid 
expires. 


REMITTANCES may be made by Postoffice 
Order, Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Money Order or Bank 
Draft, and should be made payable to THE Occl!- 

The date of the ‘‘yellow label’’ shows to what 
time your subscription has been paid. When 
money is received the date will be changed, which 
will answer for a receipt. No receivt will be 
mailed unless request is made and stamp enclosed. 
If the label is not corrected within three weeks, 
please notify us. 


This paper is mailed regularly to all subsc. ibers 
antil definite orders in writing are received and 
all arrearages paid in full. 


 €ubscriters wishing mailing address changed 
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Address all communications to ‘‘ THE OccI- 
DENT,’ 84 Donohoe Building, San Francisco, Cal., 
and not to individuals. 

Letters ofa personal nature may be addressed 

te the Editor at Vallejo, Cal. 


Presbyterian Directory. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


The OccIDENT Office, 1170 Market St., 
Room 84, Donohoe Bldg. 


The OCCIDENTAL BOARD OF FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, 920 Sacramento St. 


WoOMAN’S SYNODICAL SOCIETY OF 
HoME MIssIons, 920 Sacramento St. 


PRESBYTERIAN ORPHANAGE, Mrs. L. | 
McLain, Treasurer, 2220 Washington St. |. 


PRESBYTERIAL MINISTERIAL UNION, 920 
Sacramento St. Meetings on Mondays at 
10:30 A. M. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICA- 
rion, Depository, 637 Market St. 
PORTLAND. 


WomMAN’S NortH PACIFIC PRESBY- 
TERIAN BOARD oF Missions. Mrs.W. S. 
Ladd, Pres., Sixth and Columbia streets. 


CHINESE WOMEN'S AND GIRLS’ Homa, 
350 Fourteenth street. 


Man’s sins do not affect God. 
The actions of man never change 
principles. If every man, womanand 
child on earth was a devil, the 
righteousness of Christ would be 
just the same as when he taught it. 
Adam’s sin affected only him and 
his offspring. Judas did not de- 
stroy the apostolic college; it only 
affected him. So with you and 
me. Others’ sins should not affect 
us nor the truth we. believe, be- 
cause it only fulfills the Book and 
makes it truth. Do not let the sins 
of others hinder you from doing 
right, nor attempt to excuse your- 
self for doing nothing because of 
somebody else. You will ‘have to 
answer to God and not to man. 


the less its perturbations; as the 
point nearest the center of a circle 


is subject to the least motion.— 
[ Anon. 


Every man’s task fs his life- 
preserver. The conviction that his 
work is dear to God, and cannot be 
spared, defends him.—[ Emerson. 


OTTO FLEISSNER, 
Graduate Royal Conservatory of Music, Leipsig. 
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Harmony..... 


Organist and Choirmaster First Presbyterian 
Church, S. F. Director of Music State Institu- 


Octavia St.. San Francisco, Cal. 
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Superior advantages for both sexes. Three 


—" Classical, Literary and Scien- 
tific. 
THOROUGH PREPARATORY DEPART- 


MENT. 

Christian homes ready for boarding stu- 
dents. The new location is an ideal place for 
residence, Fall term opens September 20th, 
ae For catalogue, etc., address the Presi- 

ent, 
REV. GUY W. WADSWORTH, 


1831 Pasadena Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 
Telephone ALTA 311. 


The nearer the soul is to God, 


J. R. Witson, D.D. 
S. R. JOHNSTON, PH.D, 
Principals. 


WILLIAM M. LADD, 
President 
Board of Trustees. 


PORTLAND ACADEMY 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 
Organized 1889 


Second term opens 5th February, 1900. 
The work of the Academy covers the instruc- 


tion of Primary, Grammar and Secondary 


grades. Boys aud Girls received at the earliest 
school age and fitteu for College. 
work is done in Latin. Greek, French, German 
Mathematics, English Literature, Physics, an 


Chemistry. 
For Catalogue, address 


PORTLAND ACADEMY, 
Portiand, Oregon, 


MOUNT TASIALPAIS 


Military Academy 


The only Presbyterian Preparatory Boarding 
School for Boys north of Los Angeles. 
REV. ARTHUR CROSBY, A. M., 
Head Master 


The Oldest 


Prolesian! Schoo! tor Girls on the Pacitlc Coast 


Grants diplomas and confers degrees. Rare 
Opportunities Offered in Music. One hour’s 
ride from San Francisco. 


MRS.C.T. MILLS, PRESIDENT, 
Mills College P. O., Alameda Co.,, Cal. 


-UNFERMENTED WINE FOR COMMUNION. 


This wine is free from the hurtful stimulant of 
alcohol, and physicians heartily recommend its 
use in the sick room. 


tion for the Deaf and Blind. Residence, 2514 |} 


Address: SIDNEY A. SABIN, 
Alameda, Cal. 


For sale at THE OCCIDENT office, 84 Donohoe 
Building, San Francisco. 


ALBANY COLLEGE. 


Thirty-fourth Year 


Septemb r18, 1899, - June 20, 1900 
OREGON SYNODICAL COLLEGE 


Collegiate Preparatory, Commercial, Music and 
Normal Courses. 


Board and Tuition for $90 a year in adyance. 
Expenses at lowest possible figure consistent 


with a high standard of work. New Student 
Club House. 


WALLACE HOWE LEE. A. M , Presidefit. 


Albany, Oregon. 
Send for Catalogue. 


IRVING INSTITUTE. 


: It is an accredited school to the universities. 
‘Rev. Edward B. Church, A.M. 


Select Boarding and Day School for 


Young Ladies, 
Primary Department for Children. 


CARRIAGE WILL CALL WHEN DESIRED. 


_This school, so well known for twenty-one years, has moved into elegant and comniodious 
buildings on the north-east corner of California and Buchanan streets. It 
College preparatory courses, languages, elocution, 


ché gives full Seminary and 
music in all its branches, ard art. 


For further information address the Principal 


Advanced 


An ideal place for a Christian Education. ‘ 
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REV. THEO. F. BURNHAM,-M. A., 
Editor. 


REV. E. WOODWARD Brown, 
Associate Editor. 


JOHN FORSYTH. 
Lessee and Business 


Eritoriaf. 

After long hesitation the editor 
ot The Occident owns up that he 
has joined the ranks of the higher critics. Do 
not let this alarm you, gentle reader; it will 
only be tor a week; then our usual conserva- 
ness -of our environment from a little inci- 
tive balance will be restored. We have long 
been among those most devotedly loyal to 
“the standards.” You may judge of the blue- 
dent of a domestic character, which we secret- 
ly smuggle into this “privileged communica- 
tion.” The “gude wife’ had furnished, for 
days in succession, the same sort of soup, with 
trifling variants, and) knowing that but one 
extra marrow bone ‘had entered the manse that 
week, we modestly ventured the observation, 
upon the final appearance of the bovine bev- 
erage, that “it was made six days out of noth- 
ing, and all very good’; whereupon, with a 
solemn. yet tender rebuke, we were addressed 
thusly: “My dear, I do not like to have you 
use that expression so lightly,” but our smiie 
brought back to ‘ther usually luminant mind 
the fact that the quotation was from the falli- 
ble men of 1643-8, who made a rare cate- 
chism; and we had not put a Scripture quota- 
tion to a secular use. But as to the higher 
criticism—we look to find wise men at the 
East; out ‘here we are supposed to be “wild 
and woolly.” However, we shall be pardoned 
if we gently criticise some of our Eastern 
brethren who sit on higher seats and those 
better cushioned than that occupied by the 
writer. 


Higher Criti- 
cism (Limited. ) 


Brother Gray’s At a place called Chicago, where 

Presbyopia Fastern tourists change cars 
when bound for California, there is a pretty 
good religious newspaper for an_ interior 
town, and there a ereat big, benevolent edit- 
or, as young as he was twenty years ago, just 
beams out sweetness and light for miles 
around. That is the reason why thousands 
of people have been contented for years to be 
squatters along the Cologne river which runs 
over, under and through the town. 
old Dr. Gray got a little off lately, not as 
to beverage or, theology, but as to his wee 
‘brother of The Occident. He saidi, unfortunate- 
ly in the same issue, these wise words: “We 


But good 


~S 


wish our good-willed contemporaries would 
not quote us at random, nor find things in our 
writings of which not even a ghost of thein 
existed there. We are quoted as saying, etc., 
etc. But alas for human frailty (at the East), 
our Nestor said editorially: “The Occident wiil 
not nominate anybody—oh no, perish the 
thought! but one can read through the rails 
of a stake-and-rider fence. Dr. Henry C. Min- 
ton expects to catch the Apostle Paul nap- 
ping, this time. As for the Cincinnati can- 
didate, he can make a success by breaking 
away and! nominating one of the others. There 
may be more whose lightning-persuaders will 
‘be set up when the sun tips with gold: the 
points of the spires and of the ensigns. One. 


_thing is noticeable thus far, and it is pleas- 


antly auspicious—the kindly spirit that is pre- 
vailing. We have never seen more of it im- 
mediately preceding a meeting of the Assem- 
bly. The X-ray was mighty deceiving, if it told 
you that, good brother ; or are youonly shrewd- 
ly drawing our fire, so as to uncover our 
breastworks? Now, dear brother, doesn’t the 
Interior have an “Answers to Correspond- 
ents” column? If you do, ask its editor wheth- 
er one does not have to be a member of the 
Assembly of which he is chosen Moderator. 


Brother Minton’s presbytery long ago chose 


its commissioners, and! Prof. Henry Collin 
Minton, D.D., was not one of them. The stak2 
is there, all right, but who is the rider? 


Now, gentle reader, don’t laugh 
too soon. Dr. Gray does not 
often make mistakes. It would not do for The 
Occident to say anything more about Modera- 
tors from California, so thanks, Brother Gray, 
very heartily; 1901 is not far away, and you 
have spared us a very pleasant but embar- 
rassing duty. You shall have your way. We 
people of the metropolitan can learn a whoie 
lot from those in the interior. It is 1901— 
don’t forget it, Brother Gray. We dare not 

say a word. 


Amen to 
Chicago. 


Way down on the Ohio river, 
where a town named after a 
plowman gets an annual bath by living too 
near the stream, there are a lot of forts old 
and new. They fire away all the time. They 


The Forts 
cis-Rheuum. 
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have revolving guns, and one week Chicago 
gets complimented, then Philadelphia, smoky 
old Pittsburg don’t have troubles enough to 
spare it, and then once in a while those long- 
range guns ‘belch out in the direction of San 
Francisco. We won't any of us go very far 
wrong when we wear the “H. & P.”’ brand. 
Those artillerists were real kind lately towards 
The Occident. They said that “the scales 
were falling from our eyes.” It must be so, 
for the sound editor of the “H. & P.” has al- 
lowed some of the scales to fall on his own or- 
thodox eyelids. He said lately that ‘“Presby- 
terians believe that all infants, dying in in- 
fancy, are elect and are saved. So the Con- 
fession teaches, and they who deny it do so 
either ignorantly or perversely.” The good 
brother ts right when he says that Presbyteri- 
ans believe as alleged, but the Confession 
does not teach it. The word “all” is not there, 
but the word “elect” takes its place, and the 
Confession is non-committal and rightly so, 
for the Bible does not teach the comforting 
doctrine explicitly, assuming that our com- 
mon-sense would keep us from any question 
upon the matter. , 


The third wise man preaches in 
the church at Madison Square, 


Madison 
Square Logic. 


New York city, and he is a tower of strength - 


to a host of good causes. He once, however, 
won fame by saying that he had not read the 
Confession of Faith. Possibly he has not yet 
got time, but he ought to before he repeats 
a recent blunder. He said, according to the 
newspaper: “If we are thorough Presbyterians 
and believe what our doctrinal prospectus 
advertises us as believing, we believe it proba- 
ble that some of the children in your homes, 
little children, perhaps the babe on your bo- 
som, is damned, already damned, damned be- 


fore it was born, damned from everlasting to’ 


everlasting, and then you are invited to come 
into church and say, ‘Our Father.’”” Oh, no, 
good brother; the Confession is not quite so 
bad as all that. Have you not read Dr. Mitch- 
ell’s “History of the Westminster Assembly,” 
where he says that it was proposed to use 
the expression) “the elect of infants,” etc., etc. ? 
But that was voted down, because the Assem- 
bly. would not put itself on record as believ- 
ing in the perishing of infants, nor would they 
assert (in this case) that of which they were 
not absolutely sure. They took the middle ot 
the road. 

The Need of | Ve are more than ever persuad- 
| To-day. od that two necessary things 
ought to be brought about. First, Presbyterian 


ministers oughttostudythe Confession of Faith 
more closely); and to know it one must khow > 


its contemporary history. Second, we must 
keep this venerable and monumental work as 
a memorial of thought profound, and shaped 


well for use in the seventeenth century; but 
while the system of doctrine abides unchang-. 
ed and unchangeable, we fancy that a short 
evangelical creed, for practical use in our 
churches, is of utmost necessity. The Con- 
fession is all right for those who can grasp 
its intricate distinctions, but many err therein. 
We know a good elder who said: “That book 
nearly made me an infidel; I could not be- 
lieve in such a God as it describes.”’ After due 
exposition and the removal of misapprehen- 
sions he accepted it, and is serving efficiently 
to-day in the eldership. There is enougn 
grace andi good sense in the Presbyterian 
Church to-day to formulate a creed more doc- 
trinal than that called the Apostle’s Creed, 
and one less open to erroneous interpretation 
than our present voluminous, but not always 
luminous, Confession. 


The Conclave of Christian Heralds. 


It was a convention of rare interest when, 
in the year 50 A. D., Paul and Barnabas and 
certain others of them went up to Jerusalem 
(Acts xv: 2) unto the apostles and elders, for 
conference upon a “burning question” of the 
day. There Barnabas and Paul declared “what 
miracles and wonders God had wrought 
among the Gentiles by them” (verse 12). New 
York city has lately enjoyeda 


MONSTER ASSEMBLAGE OF MISSIONS. 


About seventy meetings were held with sevy- 
eral hundred speakers, besides the social gath- 
erings which were spoken of in advance, as 
follows: “On Monday evening the Presby- 
terian Union will receive the delegates of that 
denomination at the Hotel Savoy, and the 
Congregational Club of Brooklyn will wel- 
come the Congregational delegates at the- 
Pouch Mansion. On Friday evening of next 
week the Methodist Social Union will have a 
reception for delegates at the Hotel Savoy, 
and the Baptist delegates are to be entertained . 
at the Hotel Manhattan on the evening of May 
3d by the Baptist Social Union. A movement 
was started yesterday for similar courtesies to 
British, Colonial and Canadian delegates by 
British, Colonial and Canadian residents of 
the city. The affair will be undenomination- 
al. It is planned that it shall enlist the co- 
operation of St. George’s, St. Andrew’s, St. 
David's and St. Patrick’s Societies, and possi- 
bly others, and that the British Minister, the 
British Consul General, the Governor-General, 
and the Premier of Canada shall be among 
the entertainers.” 

Meetings were held. simultaneously in 
churches, music halls, etc., and ereat throng’s 
were present. The New York Evangelist thus 
reports 

OPENING SESSION, 


“The Ecumenical Conference on Foreign Mis- 
sions was opened auspiciously Saturday after- 
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noon, April 21st, by a great meeting in Car- 
negie Hall. At the hour set for beginning 
the exercises that large auditorium was filled 
to overflowing. Promptly at 2:30 applause an 
nounced the entrance of ex-President Harri- 
son, the Honorary President of the Confer- 
ence. The meeting was opened by singing 
three stanzas of the hymn, ‘“‘Coronation,” fol- 
lowed by prayer from the Rev. Dr. H. C. Ma- 
bie of Boston. General Harrison was then in- 
troduced by the Rev. Judson Smith. 
When the applause permitted, General Harri- 
son proceededi to read his address. The words 
of the ex-President were as pertinent and au- 
thoritative in dealing with religious matters as 
ever they were when he spoke from political 
platiorms. He was interrupted by frequent 
applause. 
Conference, he gave a resume of modern so- 
cial and economic conditions, and pointed to 
Christianity as the only solution of the prob- 
lems of the hour. He expressed the hope 
that the great nations would combine to sup- 
press the rum traffic as once they had com- 
bined to suppress the slave trade. At this the 
audience responded with lotid applause. In 
closing, General Harrison called attention to 
the Conference as showing the oneness of 
Christianity, comparing the different societies 
to the separate divisions of the same army.” 

About three hundred pulpit appointments 
were made for the Sunday following the open- 
ing session, and actually the secular newspa- 
pers gave as much or more space to reports 
of the Conference as our San Francisco jour- 
nals would bestow upon a prize-fight between 
two alleged men. The New York Times gave 
remarkably full and satisfactory reports, oc- 
cupying several columns in a single issue. 
Mounted policemen headed the procession in 
which the honored! guest was 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM M’KINLEY. 


At the Fifth Avenue Hotel a committee 
greeted the President in the parlor. It in- 
cluded William E. Dodge, John S. Kennedy, 
A. J. Brown, Major-General Wesley Merritt, 
Rear Admiral C. Philip, Col. John J. 
McCook, John Sloan, Bishop H. C. Potter, 
and the Rev. Dr. W. R. Huntington. After 
prayer by Bishop Potter, at the evening ses- 
sion, ex-President Harrison introduced Pres. 
McKinley in the following words: “It is also 
most important and a source of great congrat- 
ulation that the President of this great nation, 
-whose heart has always been open to the 
cause of right and justice (applause) should 
have left the duties of his ‘high office for a day 
and come here with his sympathy and his 
cheer and his counsel, to give on behalf of the 
nation a welcome to these distinguished men 
and women. And now, it is my pleasing du- 
ty to introduce him to you. What presence 
can be more potential, what voice can utter 
welcome with more grace and dignity and 
force than his? 


After explaining the aims of the | 


with such a thought,” 
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“The audience arose and greeted the Presi- 
dent with loud and prolonged cheers, and the 
hall was a mass of waving hand's and handker- 
chiefs from the floor to the roof.” 


THE PRESIDENT'S SPEECH. 


“It was some moments before the President 
was allowed to begin his speech. Then he 
said: “Mr. Chairmen, Members of the Ecu- 
menical Conference, ‘Ladies and Gentlemen: 
Words of welcome are unnecessary here. This 
representative gathering, this earnest and sym- 
pathetic assemblage, presided over by one of 
Ameriga’s most illustrious statesmen, Gen. 
Harrison, is your true and best welcome. : It 
attests the profound pleasure and satisfaction 
which all of us feel that the representatives 
of more than two hundred societies engaged 
in the work of foreign missions in every part 
of the globe ‘are guests within our gates. To 
them are extended the hospitalities of our. 
homes and the devotion of our hearts in then 
acknowledgment and encouragement of their 
faithfulness and unselfishness in a great move- 
ment for uplifting the races of men, teaching 
them the triith of the common Fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man, and showing 
that if we are not our brothers’ keepers we can 
be our brothers’ helpers. 

““T am glad of the opportunity to offer 
without stint my tribute of respect to the mis- 
sionary effort which has wrought such wonder- 
ful triumphs for civilization. The story of the 
Christian missions is one of thrilling interest | 
and marvelous results.. The sacrifices of the 
missionaries for their fellow-men constitutes 
one of the most glorious pages of the world’s 
history.. The missionary, of whatever church 
or ecclesiastical body, who devotes his life to— 
the service of the Master and of men, carrying 
the torch of truth and enlightenment, deserves 
the gratitude afd homage of mankind. 


AMONG THE WORI.D’S HEROES. 


“*The noble, self-effacing, willing ministers 
of peace and good will should be classed as 
the world’s heroes. Wielding the sword of 
the Spirit, they have conquered ignorance and 
prejudice. ‘They have been pioneers of civili- 
zation. They have illumined the darkness of 
idolatry and superstition with the light of in- 


_telligence and truth. They have been messen- 


gers of righteousness and love. They have 
braved disease and danger and death, es, in 
their exile have suffered unspeakable hard- 
ships, but their noble spirits ‘have never wa- 
vered. They count their labor no sacrifice. 
“Away with the word in such a view and 
says David Livingston; 
“it is emphatically no. sacrifice; say rather it 


ts a privilege.” 


“<“They furnish us examples of forbearance 
and fortitude, of patience and unyielding pur- 
pose, and of a spirit which triumphs not by 
force of might, but by the majesty of right. 

‘May this great meeting rekindle the spirit - 
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of missionary ardor and enthusiasm ‘to go and 
teach all nations’; may the fleid never lack a 
succession of heralds: who shall carry on the 
task—the continuous proclamation of His gos- 
pel to the end of time.’ ”’ 

After singing, ““My Country, Tis of Thee,” 
a royal welcome was given to | 

GOVERNOR ROOSEVELT, 
who said in part: 

‘*T am glad to have the chance to take par: 
in welcoming you here to-night—you, the 
men and women who not only have preached, 
but have done; who have made action follow 
pledge, performance square with promise. It 
has not been my good fortune to see at close 


range the work done in foreign missions tech- 


nically so termed, but it was once my privilege 
to seeclose,upthe work done in a branch of mis- 


sionary work that is in every but a technicai 


sense the foreign work—no, ‘I am not talking 


' about New York city (laughter)—but of work 


among the Indian tribes on the Indian res- 


-ervations, where I had at one time the honor, 


General Harrison, of being one of your sub- 
ordinates when you were President, in carry- 
ing out the work that you allotted to me, sir, 
and was sure of your heartiest support if I 
did my work well. rete 

“*T had to go to visit certain Sioux reserva- 
tions—the Pine Ridge and Ohgallalla—and 
then, coming on through the reservation in 
South Dakota up into North Dakota, into 
those big tracts of land lying just west of the 
Missouri. I had not intended going upon mis- 
sionary work—not in the narrowest ‘sense of 
the term—but I got enlisted in missionary 
work very rapidly when I was out there, be- 
cause I think that, after all, any effort to fur- 
ther civic righteousness is missionary work, 
and the effort to see that the Indians get a 
square deal is, at any rate, an adjunct to mis- 
sionary work. And I expended twice the time 
I intended to because I became so interested 
that I again traveled all over the reservations, 
to see what was being dione, especially by the 
missionaries, because it needed no time at ali 


to see that the great factors in the uplifting of 


the Indians were those who were teaching 
the Indian to be a Christian citizen. 
“*And when I came back I wished it had 
been in my power to convey my experience to 
those pedple—often well-meaning people— 
who speak about the inefficiency of foreign 


‘missions. I think if they really could realize 


but a tenth part of the work that is being done 


out there they would realizesthat no more 


practical work, no work more productive of 
fruit for civilization, could exist than that 


work being carried on by the men and women 


who give their lives to preach the Gospel of 
Christ to mankind.’ ” | 

Various missionary workers, connected with 
the Boards, spoke words of welcome, to which 
responses were made by the visiting delegates. 
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The report of the General Committee said, that 

this work had resulted in bringing together 
1,666 general delegates, more than 750 muis- 
sionaries and representatives of various soci- 
eties, making a total of fully 2,500. All the 
great foreign missionary societies were repre- 
sented, and many minor ones. Rev. Dr. Jud- 
son Smith of the A. B. C. F. M. spoke of the 


ORIGIN OF THE CONFERENCE. 


“Some of us who sat in the great Confer- 
ence in Exeter Hall twelve years ago said to 
ourselves: “This scene must be repeated, and 
its dimensions enlarged, on the other side ot 
the sea.’ Accordingly, in January, 1896, the 
representatives of the American foreign mis- 
sionary societies appointed a committee to 
consider the expediency of convening an Ecu- 
menical Conference on Foreign Missions in 
this country within the next four years. A 
year later, on report of the committee, it was 
voted to convene such a Conference in the 
city of New -York in 1900, in the month of 
April, and to invite every Protestant foreign 
missionary society in the world to participate. 
A year later the acceptance of this invitation 
by the great majority of societies was report- 
ed, and the work of preparation was laid opt 
in detail, assigned to various committees in 
this country and Great Britain, and has been 
pressed with the utmost diligence, vast labor, 
increasing prayer, and at no little cost of time 
and resources, until to-day witnesses the prep- 
aration complete, your presence a_  joy- 
ous reality, and the Conference which 
closes our one’ pregnant century of foreign 
missionary history and opens a century des- 
tinec! to gar greater glory, is here convened. 

“We do not forget the Conferences of 1854, 

1860, 1878 and 1888, in England, when we 
speak of this as the greatest of all. We re- 
member noble conferences in India, China and 
Japan, when we claim for this a higher prom- 
ise and power. By as much as foreign mis- 
sions to-day exceed those of all preceding days 
in breadth, efficiency, achieved results and 
glowing promise; by as much as the Church 
throughout the whole world exceeds the 
Church of any single land—by so much does 
this auspicious assembly surpass all missionary 
councils and conventions that the world has 
ever seen.” 
_ On Sunday Pres. McKinley attended serv- 
ice at the Brick Presbyterian church.as the 
guest of Elder Morris K. Jessup. Rev. Dr. 
Babcock, the pastor, had the good sense to 
make no allusion to the distinguished wor- 
shipper beyond the usual prayer for the Chief 
Magistrate. On Monday night 


CARNEGIE HALL 
was crowded to its capacity, and delegates 
noticed an innovation in the way of signs 


placed about the auditorium, informing the 
clelegates where they were to sit, much after 
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the citstom followed at political conventions. 

To the left of the main aisle were placed 
the delegates from Japan, Korea, Oceanica, 
West Indies, China, Central America, Mex- 
ico and South America. To the right were 
Siam, India, Ceylon, Burma, Assam, Syria, 
Egypt, Turkey, North and South America, 
Persia, Arabia and Africa. 

There were many stirring addresses by mis- 
sionaries and others. Dr. Arthur T. Pierson 
closed an eloquent oration in these terms, 
concerning God’s guiding providence: “He 
has opened the doors and made the sea and 
land the highways for national intercourse anc 
the avenues to national brotherhood. He has 
multiplied facilities for world-wide evangeliza- 
tion, practically. annihilating time and space, 
and demolishing even the barriers of language. 
The printing and circulating of the Buble in 
four hundred tongues reverses the miracle of 
Babel and repeats the miracle of Pentecost. 
Within the past century the God of battles 


has been calling out this reserves. Three of 


the most conspicuous movements of the cen- 
tury have been the creation of a new regiment 
of medical missions, the Woman’s Brigade, 
and the Young-People’s Crusade. The organ- 
ization of the Church army is now so complete 
that but one thing more is needful, namely, 
to recognize the invisible Captain of the Lord’s 
hosts, as on the field; to hear his clarion call 
summoning us to the front, to echo ‘his word 
of command; and, in the firm faith of his lead- 
ership, pierce the very centre of the foe, turn 
his staggering wings, and’ move. forward as 
one united host in one overwhelming charge.”’ 
On Tuesday many practical themes were 
discussed—such as evangelistic work, woman’s 
work, missionary kindergartens, marriage of 
missionaries, educational work, medical mis- 


sions and missionary literature. Beside other 


meetings on Wednesday, the evening program 
as announced for Carnegie Hall was as fol- 
lows: Missions and Governments: “New 
Problems in Relation to Missions and Gov- 
ernments,’ James B. Angell, LL.D., Presi- 
dent University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; ad- 
dresses by missionaries, Rev. Joseph. C. Hart- 
zell, D.D., Africa, Missionary Bishop Method- 
ist Episcopal Church; Rev. Maurice Phillips, 
India, Missionary, London Missionary Soci- 
ety; Rt. Rev. Bishop Ridley, Caledonia, B. 
C., Missionary, Church Missionary Society. 
On Thursday evening there was a 


WOMAN’ MEETING, 


Opened with prayer by Mrs. Mary Lowe Dick- 
erson, New-York City, Methodist Episcopal 
Church ; “A Great Need” (a paper), Mrs. Isa- 
bella Bird Bishop, London, read by Mrs. Jo- 
seph Cook, Boston, Mass. ; “The Responsibil- 
ity of Women in Foreign Missions,” Mrs. 
Duncan McLaren, Edinburgh. United Pres- 
byterian Church of Scotland; “The Power of 
Educated Womanhood,” - Miss Isabella Tho- 


burn, India, Missionary, Methodist Episcopal 
Church : “The Results of Higher Education,” 

Miss Liliavati Singh, B.A., India, Pro- 
fessor of English Literature, Lucknow 
College, India: “The Outlook in Wo- 
man’s Foreign Missionary Work,” Mrs. 
W. A. Montgomery, Rochester, N. Y., W. F. 
M. S., Baptist Church ; Introduction of Chris- 
tian Women from Mission Fields, and Clos- 
ing Service. 

Friday brought out the questions of 
self-supporting mission churches, the value of 
Boards, and their relations to denominational 
bodies, industrial training, etc. On Saturday 
student movements in missions, the ethical 
systems of China and Japan, the obligation as 
to foreign missions, etc., were considered. 
Monday produced a varied program with 
many able speakers, and on Tuesday, May rst, 
the audiences had the pleasure of hearing such 
leaders as Drs. Behrends, Greer, Pentecost, 
Mackay, Babcock and Bishop Doane. The 
address of Dr. Behrends of Brooklyn was an 
eloquent appeal for a united missionary work 
by all Christians. He said in part, speaking 
upon 

THEOLOGY AND MISSIONS. 


‘lam a conservative in eschatology. With 
the New Testament in my hands I can not 
believe that all men will be saved. With the 
New Testament in my hands I can not be- 
lieve in annihilation of the wicked. With the 
New. Testament in my hands I can not believe 
in probation after death. (Applause.) So much 
for what I can not believe. Positively, my 
creed is very simple. I believe that the-soul 
of man is immortal. I believe that holiness 
constitutes blessedness, and I belieye that Je- 
sus Christ died for all, whom he will judge. 
“T think I am orthodox, (A voice: “You are!’) 
and with my orthodoxy thus beyond all ques- 
tion of possible criticism I want to say here 
and now, just as plainly as [ can say it, without 
any mental reservation, that eschatology has 
nothing to do with the New Testament theory 
of missions. I know the fathers put the two 


things together. They made foreign missions 


acknowledge eschatology, but they were 


wrong, and we are not called upon to perpet- 


uate their mistakes. 

“T am an ecumenical theologian—and an 
ecumenical thurchman. (Much applause and 
cries of ‘Good! Good!) My creed is the sim- 
ple gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ. I tell 
vou, fathers and brethren, that Gospel I find 
in every creed that was ever written, and that 
Gospel is the only thing in every creed that is 
worth preserving’ and worth fighting for. Let 
us make a bonfire of theological systems. Add 
to the pile all the ecclesiastical millinery and 
machinery that has accumulated for nearly a 
thousand years, and cap the whole pile with 
the higher criticism of the last- 150 years. 

“T took the creeds and beat them. up to- 
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gether. When I had beat them in a mortar 
with a pestle, and when | by and by got my 
compound—aiter having every now and then 
scooped out by the handful a lot of metaphys- 
ical subtleties and thrown them away—and 
when | got my compound, no mortal man 
could tell, or angel could tell, what belonged 
to Charley and what belonged to Dick. 
“For one, I tested boldly the logical link by 
which the two were united. It is a plain 
word ; it issues from the lips of Jesus Christ. 


‘‘COMITY A FARCE.’’ 


“What is the matter? I tell you the logic 
of God and foreign missions is sounding out 
this trumpet tone: concentration is the im- 
mediate and imperative necessity of every 
branch of the Church of Christ on earth. I 
have heard a good deal about comity or co- 
mity. Il pronounce it comedy. It is a farce, 
from beginning to end. I have heard so muci 
of it that I am sick and tired of it. Comity is 
the art of behavior between rivals in business. 
Are we rivals? No. If we are, we want to 
drop our rivalry and enter into immediate and 
eternal partnership. 

‘No, my brethren, your comities have ai- 
ways failed. I have watched them for the last 
thirty-five years, and comity has always bro- 
ken down under pressure. I have made up 
my mind that collapse is the only thing that 
comity is good for. No, not comity, but fu- 
sion we want. Not comity, but federation, 
we need. Not comity, but co-operation, must 
become the flaming watchword of the Church 
of God on earth. (Applause.) 

“Tt am glad that the hedges are not so 
thick and so high as they were twenty-five 
years ago, I do not feel ill at ease at all under 
your leadership, Mr. Chairman, and I earnestly 
join in prayer with Brother Dixon, but it took 
me fourteen months to know you when l| 
jumped over the thorny Baptist hedge into the 
Congregational field. The hedges now are not 
so thick, not so tall, and they are being 
clipped every year. But I want to see God’s 
plowshare going through every one and! low- 
ering them to the mire for which alone they 
are fit. 


“Comity—I do not like the word. I like it. 


no better than I like the word toleration. | 
tolerate you and you tolerate mé? No! | 
claimmy freeborn citizenship in eVery province 
of the great republic of the Lord Jesus Christ! 
We are going to have co-operation. It is 
bound to come. Co-operation! When co-op- 
eration comes look out for the tramp of the 
armed host and the flaming feet. of the invinci- 
ble Captain. Look out for the dawn of the 
centennial day in a regenerated earth. 


MUST BE CO-OPERATION. 


“But you will ask me, Is such co-operation, 
in service as in unity, of theological convic- 
tion, possible? It ought to be, and what ought 
to be can be, and what can be, in the name 
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of God, must be. I tell you, where there is a 
will there is a way, and all this talk about the 
difficulties of the problem just runs off me 
like water off a duck’s back. The Lord is not 
our Master—no, he is not—the Lord! is not 
our Master as he has a right to be, and as 
he ought to be—and foreign missions will 
compel us to revise our theologies ; foreign 
missions will compel us to clasp hands and 
march shoulder to shoulder under a single 
banner, even the flaming cross of Jesus Christ. 

“Your denominational banners—riddled 
with shot, torn into tatters—put them in your 
glass cases—stow them away in the shelves. 
of some theological museum—and then let us. 
all go out together, and preach only Ohrist 
and Him crucified. (Applause.) 

“Yes! You all say ‘yes’ to these things 
while you sit here, and as soon as you get 
back out of Carnegie Hall you are back to 
vour ‘faith—and sink under the Augsburg 
Confession, the Westminster Confession, the 
Thirty-nine Articles, and—oh, dear me—we 
must follow Calvin, and Knox, and Wesley, 
and Roger Williams, and John Robinson—we 
still have many masters! We still follow the 
dear Lord afar off. Onward, Christian sol- 
diers!” (Great applause.) | 

When the Rev. Dr. Behrends took his 
seat he was applauded and cheered again and 
again. Before closing there were 


GREETINGS TO MISSIONARIES. 


The chairman then said that no religious 
gathering ever held in New York had made 
such a deep dent in the consciences of this old 
town as this Ecumenical Missionary Confer- 
ence, and the joy that had filled hearts most 
deeply had come from looking upon the faces 
of the returned missionaries, and he invited 


those who had sent cards expressing a de-— 


sire to give brief greetings to the missionaries 
to come to the platform. 

The condensed report of this wonderful 
Congress of Missions, which we have been at 
some effort to arrange for our readers, will, 
we are sure, be of more profit to them than 
any original thoughts which we might editor- 
ially express. We almost envy those brethren 
who could for a season drop the lines and! go 
East, for the inspiration to be had at this 
unique assembly. Their congregations will 
be the gainers, for such a mass of new wine 
must have vent, and they will share with their 
people the good things noted above. 

The Conference is over, but the work of 
missions 1s not done. False systems, hoary 
with age, still burden mankind and oppose the 
advance of the gospel. Light and liberty are 
unknown in many lands, save as the privilege 
of a few. Let us work and pray that the “wit- 


ness to all nations” may soon be accomp-_ 


lished, and that the King of Kings may speed- 


ily come in power and great elor d all th 
holy angels with fim 
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The Teaching of Morals in Our Public 
Schools. 


We have been favored with a copy of an 


address upon the above subject, as published 
in the Vancouver World. Dr. Goggin, Super- 
intendent of Education for the Northwest Ter- 
ritories, spoke in part as follows: 


He prefaced his address with the quotation, 
“The great object of education is the prepara- 
tion of the individual for a life in institutions 
—the preparation of each individual tor the 
social combination,” and gave as the four car- 
dinal, institutions the Family, the Vocation, 
the State and the Church. He said the fam- 
ily life wads the germ of all the institutions to 
which the individual was subsequently intro- 
duced, and of which he must become an es- 
sential element, and like all germs, it con- 
tained within itself the essence of the full- 
grown andi ripened fruit, viz., fully-developed 
human beings and institutions. E,ducation be- 
gan in the family and all other phases of edu- 
cation, to succeed, must presuppose a true 
family life. A man to live must be able to 
provide fully for his special wants; he must 
have some vocation, trade or profession by 
which he could earn sufficient to provide 
for his own wants and the wants of those 
dependent on him. No man _ lived or 
could live for himself. Out of the combina- 
tion of men and families, who lived together 
for mutual advantage, had developed the 
‘state, which, while it guaranteed certain rights, 
imposed responsibilities in return. Morality 


defined man’s relation to man; religion, man’s 


relation to God. How far they overlapped 


each other, he said, he was not called upon to 


determine. To the church was committed the 
care of man’s spiritual welfare. Auxiliary to 
-these institutions and reinforcing them were 
the schools. The common school reinforced 
the family ; the trade school, the Vocation; the 
military, naval and political science schools, 
the state; and the Sunday-school the church. 

In discussing education it was necessary to 
the function of each cardinal insti- 
tution and its accompanying school. No one 
institution should be blamed for all defects 
nor any institution for the failure in duty of 
another, and Dr. Goggin drew attention to 
‘the attempts made to debit the common 
schools, with shortcomings not fairly charge- 
able to their account. To illustrate: When he 
had been called upon to notice the behavior of 
some young hoodlums and had been told “that 
was the measure of your schools,” he prompt- 
ly retorted, “That was the measure of your 
homes.” History showed that formerly all 
these institutions had been dominated by the 
Church, and had. been moulded in accordance 
with religious needs; but since the State had 
assumed control it had been moulded in ac- 
cordance with political (the word was used in 
its highest sense) needs. 
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‘he Shad once brought before a class. 
what he were to do if he found $100. 


All the schools that reinforced these car- 
dinal institutions had: to deal with an individ- 
ual, with a threefold nature, viz., physical, in- 
tellectual and practical, in relation to will- 
training. All of this boy went to school, not 
only one part of him. Instruction and train- 
ing on the physical side should lead to correct 
living, on the intellectual side to correct think- 
ing, on the practical side to correct habits of 
action. 

No part of this threefold nature could be 
acted upon without affecting the other two. 
Intellectual and moral development: were but 
two sides of one line of growth. The common 
schools had two great functions, instruction 
and discipline. 

He said each individual had duties to him- 
self, to others and to God, and four great me- 
chanical duties underlaid all others—obedi- 
ence, regularity, punctuality and _ science. 
Without these instruction could not be given 
in school or work satisfactorily performed in 
the vocation or in the state. Moral education 
began in mechanical obedience, which grew 
into intelligent obedience. The boy was not 
to reason why, he was just to do what he was 
told; the time would come for him to decide, 
but now he was too young. There must be. 
unhesitating obedience, and this prepared for 
obedience to employers, the legally constitut- 
ed government, and to God. There was some- 
thing wrong in a school where, if the master 
went out, uproar started, and many other 
thing's could be pardoned if order ‘prevailed. 
Punctuality had to be fixed as a habit in the 
school if the boy was to be punctual in his 
apointments in after life. He has been al- 
lowed to be unpunctual; it can not be expect- 
ed that he could; as soon as he went into busi- 
ness, throw aside the habit andi adopt punc- 
tuality. Regularity was systematic punctualt- 
ty. Silence meant restraint. Out of si- 
lence thought grew. It was also a recognition 
of the rights of others. The speaker gave il- 
lustrations that went to show that these were 
essential features of training. 


Then again there were four elements in 
moral training—knowledge, right motives, op- 
portunity for choice, combined practice, till 
habit was established. In illustrating this part 
of his subject Dr. Goggin told the example 
He asked 

“Adver- 
tise it,’ was the answer. “If it were $10?” 
‘Advertise it.” “If it were 10 cents?” One 
lonely voice said: “Advertise it,” but another 
one said the advertisement would cost half a 
dollar, and: the subject was left as opportunity 
for choice. 

This part of moral teaching formed the great 
groundwork for all other training and was a 
point that was too much neglected in school 
education. In speaking of the formation of 


habit he said we should learn to be good bv 
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doing good. He quoted George Eliot’s “Ro- 
mola,’ that “it was experiencing that inex- 
orable law of ‘human souls that we prepare 
ourselves for sudden deeds by that reiterated 
choice of good or evil which determine char- 
acter.’ “Sow an act,” said Thackeray, ‘‘and 
reap a tendency; sow a tendency and reap a 
habit ; sow a habit and reap a character; sow 
a character and reap a destiny.” 

A boy’s intellect should be trained so that 
‘he would think for himself. The minor morals 
should be particularly looked after; all those 
litthe things which went to distinguish the 
gentleman from the boor. Purity of thought, 
word and deed should be taught the boy un- 
til it was a part of his nature. Truthfulness 
was another point. In these days of white 
lies, social fibs and expedient statements, it 
was needful to set forth the fact that truth had 
quite as much to do with the impression pur- 
posely produced as with the exact term of 
words employed. We should state the truth, 
with no exaggeration or coloring for effect. 
Under the head of duties to others he took up 
courtesy, and said we should remember— 


‘* That manners are not idle, but the fruit 
Of royal nature and of noble mind.’’ 


Politeness was the form, he said, as morality 
and religion are the substance of our duties 
to others. As the boy was taught he would 
become. A good example was everything. 
He recited that pathetic poem, “Somebody’s 
Mother,” to show the effect of politeness in a 
boy. The moral rule on the question of re- 


spect for others’ rights and reputation was that 


we should not utter anything that would be 
injurious to the reputation of another, except 
for adequate cause, and the adequate 
cause was defined thus: When we utter any- 
thing that would harm another, and we did :t 
without cause and with pleasure, or thought- 
lessly, we were guilty of calumny. When we 
did it with pain and sorrow for the offender, 
and from the sincere motive of protecting the 
innocent, of promoting the ends of public jus- 
tice, or for the good of the offender ‘himself, 
and speak of it only to such persons and in 
such manner as is consistent with those ends, 


we might speak of the evil actions of others 


and yet be wholly innocent of calumny. Dr. 
Goggin dwelt on this subject and then closed 
his address with an exhortation to teachers to 
be faithful, remarking: 

“Then, in the coming days, when you are 
fast asleep under the green grass, they will 
not speak lightly of you over their wine, mim- 
icking your accent and retailing dull, insipid 
boy pleasantries. Enlightened by the ex- 
periences of fatherhood, they will see with a 
clear remembrance your firmness in dealing 
with their moral faults, your patience in deal- 
ing with their intellectual weakness, and call- 
ing to mind their old school they will think it 
was well to have been there, for unknown to 
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us there were made therein three tabernacles 
—one for us, one for our schoolmaster, and 
one for Him who is the Friend of all children 
and the Master of all schoolmasters.”’ 


| Things and Thoughts. 


SPELLING REFORM. 


The department of superintendence of the 
National Education Association, at its meet- 
ing in Chattanooga last year, adopted the fol- 
lowing resolutions, action by the Association 
being, however, deferred to this year: | 

“Resolved, That in all the publisht proceed- 
ings of this department, the recommendation 
of the American and the British philological 
associations be adopted at once so far as said 
recommendation refers to the dropping of the 
final “e’ in words in which it does not serv 
to lengthen the preceding vowel, but rather 
tends to mislead the lerner; thus spel hav, 
giv ar, bad (verb), definit, derivativ, amiabl, 
etc.,; and to the substitution of ‘f’ for ph and 
oh where the digrafs represent the sound of 
‘f’; thus spel geografy, fantasm, and enuf, and 
to the dropping of gh in all words in which 
this digraf is silent; thus spel thot, bou 
(bough), ni (nigh), etc. | | 

“Resolved, That in all words in which the 
amended speling recommended by said As- 
‘socjations is in accordance With the ety- 
mology of the word, it be adopted in the pub- 
lisht proceedings of this department; thus 
spel coud, sovran, foren, sithe, ‘hole (entire), 


land, gastly, etc.” 


DOMESTIC SERVICE. 


The Chicago Journal printed an editorial on 
this subject which called forth an interesting 
reply from “A Servant Girl.” She says: 

‘Mrs. Blaine’s system is but the starting- 
point of what will eventually have to become’ 
a law. In New Zealand the servant girl is 
protected by an eight-hour-a-day law. As 
servants and an overworked class of women 
workers we do not expect anything from the 
servant-employing classes, from the clubwo- 
men, or from society women. We do expect 
that the workingman or the labor organiza- 
tion of which he is a part will take it up and 
insist on a ten-hour-a-day law for the domes- 
tic servant.” 

THE FINNS. 


There is in this country practically not one 
person to be found who can not read or write. 
There is perhaps not a single peasant’s hut 
in Finland where a political paper is not reg- 
ularly read, and scarcely a Finnish peasant 
can be found who can not recite from memory 
large portions of the writings of Runeberg 
and Topelius. To an unusual extent, political 


agitation there is the outcome of the develop- | 


ment of literature and especially of a higher 
type of journalism. For more reasons than 
one, the little Finnish nation has come into 
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general notice of late, and all new informa- 
tion on this little known race has only add- 
ed to the esteem in which it is held. Six 
months ago, an international committee went 
to St. Petersburg, bearing with them a peti- 
tion signed by hundreds of leading scholars 
from all lands in Europe, expressing their 
high appreciation of the character Of the 
~Finns and asking that the Russian govern- 
ment abstain from the measures it had adopt- 
ed looking to the suppression of their political 
and national existence. The committee was 
not received by the Czar, and the Russians 
have continued their policy of suppression. A 
confirmation of the justice of the claims put 
forth in favor of the Finns is furnished in a 
book published by the Russian authoress, 
Mrs. O. R. Popow of St: Petersburg. 


SEMINARY STUDENTS. 


At the annual meeting of the Connecticut 
Alumni Association of the Hartford Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Conn., on April 3d, a paper was 
\ read on “Recent Criticism of Theological 
Seminaries,’ by the Rev. C. E. Barber. In 
the course of this remarks he said that the av- 
erage scholarship of those graduated of Am- 
herst College, who in the last six years en- 
tered theological seminaries, was higher than 
that of those who entered any other profes- 
sion. Seventy-six per cent of those entering 
the seminaries had graduated with honor, and 
only fifty per cent of those entering law 
schools. 

CHURCH AIMS AND METHODS. 


“Tan Maclaren” (Dr. Watson) says: “The 
center of thought has shifted from eternity to 
time....The ancient fear of God seems fo 
have departed entirely, and with it the sense 
of the unseen which once constituted the spir- 
it of worship..” The church triumphed by her 
faith, her holiness, her courage, and by these 
high virtues she must stand in this age also. 
She is the witness of immortality, the spiritual 
home of. souls, the servant of the poor, the 
protector of the friendless, and.if she sinks 
into a place of second-rate entertainment, then 
it were better that her history should close, 
for without her spiritual visions and austere 
ideals the church is not worth preserving.” 


Chautauqua for 1900. 


The present season will open on June 27th. 
Advance programs are being sent out from 
the central offices at Cleveland, Ohio. 

Many of the old favorites will be again on 
the platform, with new thougthts and fresh in- 
spiration. Among them Dr. Barrows of our 
own Church and Prof. Graham Taylor, Chica- 
so Commons, Miss Jane Adamsof Hull House, 
Francis’ ‘Wilson, the famous comedian, who 
will speak upon his old friend, Eugene Field ; 
Dr. Stanley Hall, who has in charge a course 
- onthe New Education; Professor Perry Bliss, 
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who recently resigned his professorship at 
Princeton to accept the editorship of the At- 
lantic Monthly, and Prof. John Dewey, of Chi- 
cago, whose experimental school work has 
followed a new and unique method—it remains 
to be seen how conservative and conventional 
educators will look upon his object lessons, as 
presented in July ; these and others will appear. 

Commencing August 2Ist the Friends’ Gen- 
eral Conference will hold their annual ses- 
sions until the 28th. Their program of sub- 
jects andi speakers is an attractive one, and 
will be heard with interest by many to whom 
the Friends are littie known beyond the oc- 
casionally heard name. 

A. week of missionary conference will bring 
together many workers from home and for- 
eign fields, and all denominations are repre- 
sented. The Presbyterian Missionary Cottage 
is being put in order for the reception and en- 
tertainment of our workers. And it is hoped 
that quite as many as were present last year 
will be able to avail themselves of its hos- 
pitality. It is a pleasant thing that so manv 
from diverse fields can here come together 
for conference, rest and a pleasant social time, 
to meet old friends, make new ones, and gain 
new inspiration for future needs. The La- 
dies’ Missionary Society, who have the build- 
ings in charge, are always glad to have the 
rooms filled by those for whom they were pre- 
pared. Many new cottages thave been erect- 
ed since last year, and a large additional 
building for the accommodation of the en- 
larged summer school work. 

Perhaps as interesting a course of lectures 
as is to be given during the season will be the 
one by Prof. Geo. Coe of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. He has made a special study of hal- 
lucination, faith-healing, hypnotic trances and 
kindred phenomena, and will bring to the plat- 
form “The Spook Family, or Occult Mental 
Facts.” In these days of “isms,” so-called 
sciences. and their train of satellites, this 
course seems certainly opportune and will be 
heard with interest and profit. N.B.E./. 


April 27, 1900. 


Finding Fault. 


‘¢ The sizns is bad when folks commence 
A-findin’ fault with Providence, 
And ballin’ ’cause the earth don’t shake 
At ev’ry prancin’ step they take. 
No man is great tel he can see 
How less than little he would be 
Ef stripped to self, and stark and bare 
He hung his sign out anywhere. 


‘* My doctern is to lay aside 
Contentions and be satisfied; , 
ust do your best, and praise or blame 
hat follers that counts jest the same. 
I’ve allus noticed grate success 
Is mixed with troubles, more or less, 
And it’s the man who does the best 
That gits more kicks than all the rest.”’ 


— Selected. 
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What Others Think. 


THE WORKS OF FAITH. 


What is the church doing to make the rich 
more sympathetic and the poor more com- 
fortable? The question is easily answered, 
very much. Instead of Lazarus being left to 
gather up the crumbs from the table of Dives, 
he is taken to an institution. Instead of dogs 
being the only surgeons, his wounds are 
dressed at the hospital. These are an ex- 
pression of Christ’s teachings. Anarchists 
build no hospitals. Infidelity has no sympa- 
thy beyond a humane impulse. Few cups of 


- . water are given outside a disciple’s name. 


But sympathy adjusts no wrong. It binds up 
the wound, but does not prevent its reoccur- 
rence. The monopolist who is twenty thou- 
sand dollars richer every time he sits down at 
his table can well afford to drop a library 
crumb here and there. The danger lies in 
the growth and perpetuation of the system. 
Death fails to solve it. Lazarus left no family, 
but Dives was survived by five brothers. This 
is the drift of the age, and few voices are 
raised against it. The demagogue, the office- 
seeking politician and the destructionist make 
their periodic harangues, but the sober, think- 
ing people are as indifferent as stones. The 
outcome is evident—a few of one class and 
many of another. Aspiration is the spirit of 
true manliness. Emancipation set many a 
slave adrift upon a homeless sea, but it 
changed the system. The father might be 
drowned, but his son could hope one day to 
own the craft.—[Presbyterian Journal. 


CHURCHES AND CANDIDATES. 


A few years ago the statement was public- 
ly made that a Baptist minister, formerly a 
pastor in the State of New York, felt obliged 
to go to work in a factory in a Jersey town 
because he was “tired of candidating around 
among the churches for a call.” Rather than 
try to preach God’s Word in that way, this 
minister, described as a young and able man, 
and a graduate of three educational institu- 
tions, declared his resolve to earn his living 
by the sweat of his brow. 

We are not inclined now to take this as a 


text for a random fusilade against the church- 


es and their methods of supply. We do not 
know enough of the circumstances of this par- 
ticular case to venture a judicial opinion upon 
it, nor would we be rash enough to hazard a 
hasty generalization from an insufficient num- 


ber of -particulars. It may easily be, how- 


ever, that the case mentioned was an extreme 
instance of an unfortunate, and not wholly 
avoidable, divergence and break between 
churches and candidates illustrated, though to 
a less degree, in a sufficient numberof cases, 
to cause a serious condition of ecclesiastical 
waste and individual distress. And while we 
may not assume that the church owes every 
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man a pulpit, or that the church exists simply 
for the minister, we should naturally be con- 
cerned to have the matter of pastoral settle- 
ment provided for in accordance with as en- 
lightened and smoothly-working law of supply 


and demand as the circumstances will admit. . 


It is safe to say that the system, or want 
of system, prevailing at the present day, 


works great hardship to many ministers, and 


(a fact which is generally overlooked) to many 
churches also. We believe that it can be 
enunciated as a general working principle, that 


that system which is best for the ministers . 


is best for the churches, and wice versa. 
Churches and ministers rise and fall together. 
In the long run their interests coincide. Both, 
therefore, have much at stake in the proper 
settlement of the question of pulpit supply. 

What this best. system of supply is we are 
not bold enough to attempt here to define. 
Perhaps no one general system, begging the 
pardon of the advocates of an episcopacy, is 


either practicable or desirable. But under’ 


the voluntary regime, some systems are bet- 
ter than others, and all methods now in use 
are susceptible of further improvement, on 
condition of more careful and prayerful at- 


tention to the problems involved on the part 
of all concerned.—[N. Y. Observer. . 


“There’s No Song Like an Old Song.” 


| have before me an old picture. It is not 
the work of any living artist. I can shut my 
eyes and see the picture any hour of night or 
day—a picture on the walls of memory. How 
many of these are hung in the silent thought- 
room of every living soul! 

Shall I show you my picture and the song 
that hangs beside it? | 

It is an old-fashioned class room in an old- 
fashioned seminary. A class of thirty earnest- 
faced girls are seated on the bench that runs 
around three sides of the room. The seat is 
wide and comfortable enough, but the solid 
walls form its back. Beside a little desk is 
standing a gray-haired and_ gentle-voiced 
teacher, reading aloud a poem of quaint and 
unusual rhythm. Frequent kindly comments 
are made by him as the reading proceeds. A 
lesson in rhetoric—a better one in life’s ideals 
and the love that acknowledges a universal 
brotherhood—a ‘‘charity that thinketh no 
evil.” . 

More than a quarter of a century has passed 


and the picture, the lesson, and .the words of - 


the quaint poem, are as fresh to-day as they 
were on that summer’s morning when the 


bees outside the window hummed in the syrin- 
ga blossoms, and in the silence of the room — 


their music and the voice of the teacher were 


the only sounds to be heard above the hushed ~ 


breath of the interested pupils. 


Now the old class room serves the indus— 
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trial world, the girls are all “older grown,” 


the teacher rests in feebleness at his quiet 


home; but the words of the poem abide. Its 


lessons, told in quaint wording, have made a 
life-song in the heart througth all these inter- 
vening years. I have never seen the poem 
in print, never known its author, and never 
heard it repeated since the long-ago day when 
it first came to the class from the professor’s 
scrap-book. It is sent out now, believing it 
will be a pleasure to many, an inspiration, per- 
haps, and it may bring a word of comfort to 
the “other feet that be by ours in life’s way- 
faring.” 

‘* Oh, living were a bitter thing, 

A riddle without reasons, 
If each sat lonely, gathering 
Within his own heart’s narrow ring 


The hopes and fears encumbering 
The flight of earthly seasons. 


‘** Thank God that in life’s little day, 
Between its dawn and setting, 
We have kind words to give away, 
Sad hearts for which our own may pray, 
And strength when we are wronged, 
To stay; forgiving and forgetting. 


** We are all travelers who throng 
Life’s stormy way together ; 
And if some one not so strong as J, 
Yet footsore, does me wrong, 
I’]l make excuse, the way’s so long, 
And stormy is the weather. 


** What comfort will it yield the day 
Whose light shall find us dying, 
To know that once we had our wav 
Against a child of weaker clay, 
And bought our triumph in the fray, 
With purchase of his sighing. 


** Most like our Lord are they who, 
Like Him, bear Jong with the sinning. 
The music of long-suffering prayer 
Brings angels down God's golden stair, 
Like those through Olivet’s darkened air 
_ That saw its first beginning.’’ 


NB. I. 


House to House Visitation in Philadelphia. 


Announcements had been sent to each 


church stating where its visitors were to re- 
port for duty, and so at half-past eight in the 


morning the work began. The executive com- 


‘mittee kept in constant touch with the 


eighteen district chairmen by means of the 
telephone. The district chairmen kept in 
touch with the subdistrict chairmen by means 
of eighteen companies of the Boys’ Brigade, 
who were secured to act as messengers. The 
subdistrict chairmen directed more than four 


thousand five hundred visitors, and this great 


company of visitors went out to call on over 


‘a million of people. If there was need in any 
part of the field it was soon known and _provid- 
‘ed for. In this way the visitors from districts 
finished early in the day were transferred to 
- where there were not enough visitors, and so 
call the territory possible was finished by 
night. | 
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When the reports came in at night, we 
found that the workers had been delighted 
with the service, a most profound impression 
had been made, and evidently much useful 
data had been gathered. The number of vis- 
its made was 253,169, by 4,609 workers. Need- 
ing over five thousand, we fell short of cover- 
ing the entire city on the one day; yet the oth- 
er five hundred have been secured since, and 
the final report shows that the total number 
of visits made was 283,811. It should be 


borne in mind that some of these visits were 


to single boarders and servants, but most of 
them represent families. From the figures on 
the cards the indication is that nearly 1,200,- 
000 persons were reached. Of the 283,811 
visits made, 75,490 were to Catholics, 38,804 
to Methodists, 31,075 to Presbyterians, 30,- 
184 to Episcopalians, 27,293 to Baptists, 8,- 
538 to Jews, 6,223 to Reformed, and so on 
down until we find thirty-one Atheists, ten 
Mormons, and one Mohammedan, while 17,- 
388 had “no preference,” and 5,180 “refused 
information.” An item of interest causing sur- 
prise to many is that in this “Quaker City” 


there were found only 1,925 Quaker families. 


—[From “Reaching the Masses by House 
Visitation,” by Hugh Cork. The Chautauquan 
for May. 


A WNewsboy’s Sermon. 


A story of a bright-eyed, barefooted, shabby 
little fellow is told by Forward. He was work- 
ing his way through a crowded car, offering 
his papers in every direction, in a way that 
showed him well used to the business, an: 
of a temperament not easily daunted. The 
train started while he was making change, 
and the conductor, passing him, laughed. 
“Caught this time, Joe!” he said. “You'll 
have to run to Fourteenth street.” “Don't 
care,” laughed Joe, in return. “I can sell alt 
the way back again.” A white-haired old gen- 
tleman seemed interested in the boy, and ques- 
tioned him concerning his way of living and 
his earnings. There was a younger brother 
to be supported, it appeared. “Jimmy” was 
lame, and “couldn’t earn much hisself.” “Ah, 


IT see. That makes it hard; you could do bet- 


ter alone.”’ The shabby little figure was erect 
in a moment, and the denial was prompt and 
somewhat indignant. “No, I couldn’t! Jim’s 
somebody to go home to; he’s lots of help. 
What would be the good of havin’ luck, if no- 


body was glad? or of gettin’ things, if there 


was nobody to divide with?” “Fourteenth 
street!” called the conductor, and as the news- 
boy plunged out into the gathering dusk, the 
old gentleman remarked to nobody in particu- 
lar, “I’ve heard many a poorer sermon than 
that!” 


_ The generality of men expend the eariy part 
of their lives in contributing to render the Iat- 
ter part miserable. 
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Home Circfe. 


Forgiven. 


My heart was heavy with sadness, 
My soul was burdened with sin: 
In search of a gleam of gladness 
I wandered a church within. 
As over its silent portal 
I passed tor a contrite prayer, 
The love of the great Immortal, 
Accorded me welcome there: 
For down from the shadowed chancel, 
Along the desert aisle, — 
My sorrow and sin to cancel, 
y spirit to reconcile ; 
E’er even my lips had striven 
To murmur my soul’s regret, 
Resounded a Voice: ‘‘Forgiven ! 
Forgiven !—Forget! Forget !’? 


I sank on my knees in wonder, 
And wept in adoring awe : 
For heaven seemed rent assunder, 
Though only the angels saw. 
The sin of my soul was lifted, 
My burden of sorrow fled: 
As over the silence drifted 
The words the unseen One said. 
They echoed in human hearing, 
Like notes of a song divine: 
As tender as words endearing, 
As strong as immortal wine, 
‘*Arise,’’ said the Spirit, ‘‘shriven 
From Evil’s eternal debt 
Forgiven, O soul, forgiven, 
Forgiven !—Forget ! Forget !’’ 


O Voice of the holy portal ! 
O message of Love Divine! 
Thine echoes vibrate immortal 
In many a soul with mine. 
For sorrow is Life’s twin-brother, — 
And sin is the human snare ; 
And never a laugh shall smother 
The sob of Creation’s prayer. 
From morning till night it rises, 
From night till dawn it rings, 
In many and varied guises, 
On legion and divers wings. 
Yet ever the Voice from heaven 
Bids peace to sincere regret— 
‘‘Forgiven, O souls, forgiven ! 
Forgiven !—Forget ! Forget 
— Minnie Gilmore, in the World Magazine. 


Robbing a Kindness of Its Beauty. 


The kindness that we show to another is 
robbed of half its beauty if we do it in a 
grudging and ungracious way. There is 
something for us all to think over in the ac- 
count by a recent writer of an incident that oc- 
curred during her visit to her sister’s home. 

Mary, the older of my two nieces, had an- 
nounced at the breakfast-table that she would 
have to go down town that day, as she had 
several errands to do. She was almost ready 
to start when her brother Tom came to her 
with a short penciled list. 

“Would you mind getting these for me, 
Mary?” he asked. “There are two books that 
I can’t get at the school store, and there’s a 
piece of music that my teacher wants me to 


have for my violin. If you will get them for 
me I won’t have to go down myself.” 
Mary’s face clouded over. “Why, yes, L 
suppose I can get them,” she said ungracious- 
ly. “I wasn’t going anywhere near that 
store, though, and I have lots of errands to do 
for myself.” 
“Well, then, don’t get them,’ Tom said, 
hastily. “I don’t want to make you a lot of 


trouble. I can get down myself in a day or 
two, and perhaps I can borrow somebody's. 


book till then.” 

“Oh, I’ll go,” Mary said, taking the list: 
from his hand. “Only it isn’t very conven- 
ient.” 

Tom turned away with an indignant look 
upon ‘his face, and Mary put on her wraps and 
started for the city. A moment or two later, 
my second niece, Margaret, came into the 
room with a sweeping cap upon her head,’and 
a broom and dustpan in her hands. She set 
to work at once, and I was preparing to leave 
the room when Tom came in again. There 
was a rueful look on his face. 

“See what I’ve done, Margaret!” ‘the said, 
pointing to a great three-cornered tear in his 
coat. “I caught it on a nail in the entry just. 
now. What will I do? It’s the only school 


coat I have, and I’ll have to be off before 


long.” | 
“T’ll darn it for you, Tom,’ Margaret said, 


standing her broom in a corner and getting 


out her work-box. “It won’t take me long.’ 
“But you're busy,’ Tom said, hesitatingly, 
remembering his previous experience. “I 
don’t want to bother you now.” 
“As though I wasn’t always glad to help 
you when I can! Give me your coat, and we'll 
have that tear mended in a jiffy,” Margaret re- 


joined, with a laugh. : 


“You're the right sort, Meg!” said Tom, 
gratefully, as ‘he put on his coat again, a few 
minutes later. “You never seem to think it’s 
a bother to do a fellow a kindness.” | 
_ The love that binds together the members 
of a family circle should make it sweet to do 
these small acts of kindness. There should 
be none of the grudging, ungracious spirit, 
and the counting of cost in the shape of trou- 
ble, that we so often see.—[Christian Com- 
monwealth. 


The Wife’s Share. 


To the home woman who, in these days of , 


feminine activity, feels that she would be hap-- 
pier if she were earning money must come 
consolation in the recent statement of Dr. Jen- 
nie Lozier that every woman who conducts. 
her home in a practical manner, giving her 
own personal supervision to its details, earns. 
in direct proportion to her husband’s income. 
If his income is moderate—say, for example, 
fifteen hundred dollars, which the wife dis- 
tributes so skillfully as to supply the family 
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wants, she, by her effort, earns another fifteen 
hundred, thus making an equivalent of three 
thousand a year. In other words, if he or she 
were to work alone, it would require the lat- 
ter sum to achieve the same result, and! even 
then unsatisfactorily, that is attained with his 
earning half that sum combined with her in- 
terest and effort in its disbursement. ‘The 


‘home woman who doubts the truth of this has 


but to step into the ranks of the workers on 
the outside to prove it to her own satisfaction. 
And this reminds me of the New Jersey. wo- 
man, who made out a bill for her services and 
presented it to her husband. He was a rude 
man, and' after a disagreement he suggested 
that she go home to her father. She is said ta 
have told him calmly that she would not 
charge him for her faded youth, but she would 
like to be reimbursed for the 1,040 weeks of 
household service during their married life of 
twenty years. Valuing her services as cook at 
four dollars per week, a's house-maid and wait- 
ress at three dollars per week,as nurse at three 
dollars, as seamstress at three dollars, and as 
overseeing housekeeper at five dollars per 
week, all of which offices she had filled faith- 
fully during that ‘time, she felt entitled to a 
business settlement. The amount, according 
to primary arithmetic, is $18,720. Then he 
thought it over, and with a practical, business 
appreciation of her value, he told her she need 
not go.—[ Harper’s Bazar. 


. A Will in a Letter. 


A remarkable story of an unexpected inheri- 
.ance is published by a journal of Philadel- 
phia, Penn. It appears that some six months 
ago a blacksmith living at Lawrenceville died. 
It was generally supposed that he was compar- 
atively poor, but after his death his bank books 
and securities showed that he had accumulated 
about fifty thousand dollars. No will could be 
found and several distant relatives put in 
claims for a division of the estate. There was 
none of them who had seen much of him dur- 


ing his life and the only friend he had who 


was very intimate with him was a man living 
at Pittsburg. He had written to this friend 
shortly before his death, saying that ‘he did not 
think that he should live long, and if he died 


~soon he wished the man who worked for him 


to have his shop and his servant to have his 
furniture and the friend to whom he was writ- 
ing to have all the remainder of his property. 
His friend did not think that the remainder 
would be of much value, and so little import- 
ance did he attach to the letter that he used 
the blank page at the back of it to make some 
memoranda on, relating to his own business. 
When, however, he heard that there was no 
will and that the property was so valuable, he 
showed the letter to his lawyer, who told him 
that it constituted a valid will and advised him 
to make his claim at once, which he has now, 
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done. A similar surprise awaits many who 
now hold God’s Word in light esteem. They 
have no idea what a glorious inheritance they 
might obtain by heeding its teachings and 
claiming the promises made therein to all who 
fulfill the conditions. 


Save the Lost. 


Christians should diligently seek to bring 
their neighbors to Christ, because without him 
they are lost. Say what we will and believe 
as we may about future punishment, we can 
not escape the fact that sinners are being pun- 
ished now. Whatever may be their lot in the 
world to come, they have a hard lot in this 
world. ‘“The way of the transgressor is hard.” 
Some dispute this proposition. They say: 
“There is no difference between the righteous 
and the wicked. It is a vain thing to serve 
the Lord. The righteous often suffer poverty 
and affliction, while the wicked are in great 
prosperity.” This is true, but the end is not 
yet. A man was hanged the other day in a 
certain city, but it was not right living and 
good character that brought him to the gal- 
lows. Thousands.of young men are in prison 
to-day, but they do not owe their downfall to 
a life of obedience to the laws of God. “The 
wages of sin is death.” The wicked are lost 
even while they live. Let no one dream that 
they shall be better off after they die. If 
wicked men are in perdition even here on ac- 
count of their evil ways, it is unreasonable to 
suppose that they shall escape by death. The 
fires which torment the wicked in this world 
are an admonition of the tendency of evil. If 
the way be dark and hard, what must the end 
to which it leads be? The same revelation 
that assures us that the reward of righteous- 
ness is life everlasting also assures us, in lan- 
guage quite as explicit, that the reward of sin 
is everlasting punishment. For this reason 
Christians should be diligent to save the lost. 


Pull them out of the fire —[ Brethren Evangel- 
ist. 


Armor-Plated Boys. 


It is important these days that there should 
be armor-plated boys. A boy needs to be 
iron-clad on: 

His lips—against the first taste of liquor. 

His ears—against impure words. 

His hands—against wrong-doing. 

His heart—against going with bad com- 
pany. 

His eyes—against dangerous books and 
pictures. 

His pocket—against dishonest money. 

His tongue—against evil speaking. 

The Christian armor on her citizens gives 
more security to the nation than all the zrmor- 


plates that are on her ships.—[ Epworth Her- 
ald. 
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Two Little Girls. 


I’m twins, I guess, ’cause my ma say 

two little girls. An’ one o’ me 
Is Good little girl ; an’ th’ other ’n’ she 
Is Bad little girl as she can be. 

An’ ma say so, most ever’ day. 


An’ she’s the funniest ma! ’Cause when 
My doll won’t mind, an’ | ist cry, 
W'y nen my ma she sob an’ sigh, 
An’ say, ‘‘Dear Good little girl, good-by ! 
Bad little girl’s comed here again!”’ 


Last time ’at ma act’ that a-way, 
I cried all to myse’f awhile 
Out on the steps, an’ nen I smile, 
An’ git my doll all fix’ in style, 
An’ go in where ma’s at, an’ say: 
‘*Morning to you, Mommy dear! 
Where’s that Bad little girl wuz here? 
Bad little girl’s goned clean away, 
An’ Good little girl’s comed back to stay.’’ 


—James Whitcomb Riley, in the Century. 


A Buttfalo Duel. 


In his concluding paper on “The National 
Zoo at Washington,” in the May Century, Er- 
nest Seton-Thompson describes a duel be- 
tween two buffalo bulls: ' : 

“The buffalo herd had so far reverted to 
the native state that the old bull ruled for 


several years, much as he would have done on 


the plains. He was what the keeper called 
“not a bad boss”’; that is, he was not malicious 
in his tyranny. One of the younger bulls 
made an attempt to resist him once, and had 
to be punished. The youngster never forgot 
or forgave this, and a year or so later, feeling 
himself growing in strength, he decided to 
risk it again. He advanced toward the leader, 
“John L.,” and shook his head up and down 
two or three times, in the style recognized 
among buffalo as a challenge. The big fellow 
was surprised, no doubt. He gave a warn- 
ing shake, but the other would not take warn- 
ing. Both charged. But, to the old bull’s 
amazement, the young one did not go down. 
What he lacked in weight he more than made 
up in agility. Both went at it again, now des- 


perately. After two or three of these terrific 


shocks the old one realized that he had not 
now his old-time strength and wind. As 
they pushed and parried, the young bull man- 
aged to get under the other, and with a tre- 
mendous heave actually pitched his huge body 
up into the air and dashed him down the hill- 
side. Three times the old bull was thus thrown 
before he would yield, and then he sought to 
save his life by flight. But they were not now 
on the open plains; the pen was limited, and 
the victor was of a most ferocious temper. The 
keepers did what they could, but stout ropes 
and fences interposed were no better than 
straws. The old bull’s body was at last left on 
the ground with sixty-three gashes, and his 
son reigned in his stead. This is one of the 
melancholy sides of animal life—the weak to 
the wall, the aged downed by the young. It 
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has happened millions of times on the plains, 
but perhaps was never before so exactly ren- 
dered for human eyes to see. 


The Plaything of a King. 


The Emperor of Germany has a toy that 
would gladden the heart of the most exacting 
boy. It is a miniature frigate, a full-rigged 
three-masted war-ship, fifty-five feet in length, 
drawing but four feet of water, and having a 


capacity of thirty tons. The ship is an heir- 


loom in the imperial family of Germany, hav- 
ing been presented by William IV, King of 
England, to the present German emperor's 
greatgrandfather, Frederick William III. It 
gave the reigning monarch his first taste of 
life on the wave, and in his boyhood days one 
of his favorite amusements was to sail on the 
watery Potsdam, in company with his broth- 
er Henry, in this tiny man-of-war. Ata dis- 
tance the ship’s dimensions are very decep- 
tive, but a man at the rail or a boat moving 
alongside soon brings out, by contrast, the 
smallness of the craft. The frigate can be 
sailed in the same manner as the largest 
ship, but the crew must be Lilliputians in size 
and scanty in number; a seaman of ordinary 
build would be totally out of place on the 


yards of this vessel. He would probably be: 


in grave danger of bringing the spars down to 
the deck with his own weight. “Royal Lou- 
ise’ is the name of this kingly toy; she was 


christened after Prussian Queen Louise. The. 


little frigate was built on the Thames river, at 
Woolwich, England, in 1832, and was towed 
down the river and across the North Sea by 
a steamer to Hamburg; from this place a flat 
barge floated her up the Elbe and into the 
Havel at Potsdam, where she still remains.— 
[Woman’s Home Companion. 


Governor Roosevelt on the Man Who Does. 


It cannot too often be repeated that, wheth- 
er.in the end Cromwell’s ambitions did or did 
not obscure the high principles with which 
they certainly blended, yet he rose to sttpreme 
power less by his own volition than by the ir- 
resistible march of events, and because he was 
‘a man of the mighty days, and equal to the 


days.” In this world, in the long run, the 


yob must necessarily fall to the man who both 
can and will do it when it must be done, even 


though he does it roughly or imperfectly. It. 


is well enough to deplore and to strive against 
the conditions which make it necessary to do 
the job; but when once face to face with it, 
the man who fails either in power or will, 


the man who is half-hearted, reluctant, or ine 


competent, must give way to the actual doer, 
and he must not complain because the doer 
gets the credit and reward. President Bu- 
chanan utterly disbelieved in the right of gp- 


cession, but he also felt doubts as to its being 
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constitutional or possible to “coerce a sover- 
eign State,’ and therefore he and those who 
thought like him had to give place to men who 
felt no such doubts. It may be the highest 
duty to oppose a war before it is brought on, 
but once the country is at war, the man who 
fails to support it with all possible heartiness 
comes perilously near being a traitor, and his 
conduct can only be justified on grounds 
which in time of peace would justify a revolu- 
tion. The whole strength of the English 
Commonwealth was in the Independents. 
Royalists, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, ex- 
treme Levellers, were all against it. When 
the Scotch declared for Charles II as King, 
not only of Scotland, but of England, they ren- 
dered it necessary that either England or 
Scotland should be conquered.—[From “Ol- 
iver Cromwell,” by Theodore Roosevelt, in 
the April Scribner’s. 


How Pins Are Made. 


First, a reel of brass wire is taken of suita- 
ble thickness. The wire passes over a straight 
ening board, after which it is seized by two 
jaws, and a cutter descends and cuts it off, 
leaving a projecting part for a head. On the 
withdrawal of the cutter a hammer flies for- 
ward and makes a head on the pin; then th:> 
jaws open, and the pins drop on a finely 
‘round metal plate, with the heads upward, 
until the end to be pointed comes into con- 
tact} with a cylindrical roller with a grinding 
surface, which soon puts a fine point on the 
pins. They then fall into a box ready to re- 
ceive them, and are ready for the second 
stage. After they are yellowed, or cleaned, 
they are tinned, or whitened, as it: is called. 
- The pins are now ready to be placed in pa- 
pers. One girl feeds a maaiiecg with pins, and 
another supplies the machine with paper. The 


pins fall into a box, the bottom of which 1s. 


made of sma!l, square steel bars, sufficiently 

wide to let the shank of the pin fall through, 
but not the head. As soon as the pins have 
fallen through the bottom of the box and the 
rows are complete, the bottom detaches itself, 
and row after row of pins is sent at regular 


intervals to be placed in the papers.—[ Chris- 
tian Work. 


Story of a Parrot, 


Bayard Taylor relates the following about a 
parrot once owned by a lady in Chicago: 

When the great fire was raging, an owner 
saw that she could’ rescue nothing except 
what she instantly took in her hands. 
were two objects equally dear, the parrot and 
‘the old family Bible, and she could take but 
one. After a moment of hesitation she seized 
the Bible, and was hastening away, when the 
parrot cried out in a loud, solemn voice, 
“Good Lord, deliver us!” No human being 
could have been deaf to such an appeal; the 


There - 
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precious Bible was sacrificed and the bird was 
saved. He was otherwise a clever bird. In 
the home to which he was taken there was 
among other visitors a gentleman rather not- 
ed for volubility. When the parrot first heard 
him it listened in silence for some time; then, 
to the amazement of all present, it said very 
emphatically, “You talk too much!” The gen- 
tleman, at first embarrassed, presently re- 
sumed his interrupted discourse. Thereupon 
the parrot laid his head upon one side, gave 
an indescribably comical and contemptuous 
“H’m—m!” and added: “There he goes 
again !’’—|[ Western Christian Advocate. 


How Would You Have Said It? 


There is much in the way a thing is said. 
“Your cheeks are like roses,” said Aunt Flo- 
ra, when Lois came in from a January walk, 
glowing from the cold and exercise. Lis 
smiled, and looked lovingly at Aunt Flora. 
Aunt Margaret entered the room a minute 
later, and glancing at Lois as she stood by : 
the fire, said, ““My! your face is as red as a 
beet 

The red grew deeper on Lois’ face, while 
unconsciously she turned petulantly away 
from Aunt Margaret, who prides herself on 
being “plain-spoken.” Aunt Flora’s way is 
best. She can say the right word at the right 
time, too; even the word of admonition and 
reproof, but she Says it in such a manner that 
one can think only of the scriptural “apples 
of gold in pictures of silver.”—[ Woman's 
Home Companion. 


What Tree? 


If you were in the Klondike, what 
would you need? The fir tree. 

If you were seasick, what tree would you 
long for? The beech tree, of course. 

If you were a dude, what tree would you 
wish for? The spruce. 

If you were in love, what tree would you 
think most of? The pear tree. 

If you lost part of your hand, where woul: 
you go to get it mended? To the palm tree. 

If you were chasing a cat, what tree would 
you think of? Why, the dogwood, too. 

If you wanted to call attention to some- 
thing, what tree would you name? Cedar 
(see dar).—Exchange. 


tree 


A Prayer. 


If there be some weaker one, 

Give me strength to help him on. 
Ifa blinder soul there be, 

Let me guide him nearer thee. 
Make my mortal dreams come true, 
With the work I fain would do; 
Clothe with life the weak intent, 


Let me be the thing [ meant. 
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She Decidentaf Board 
OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
920 SACRAMENTO ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Mrs. P. UL. Browne, Honorary President, 920 Sacra- 
mento Street, San Francisco. 


Notes on the May Meeting ot the Occidental Board. 


Mrs. E. H. Avery led the half-hour devo- 
tional meeting by reading a section of the 
11gth Psalm. She told of the emphasis Dr. 
Carrington had given to the text, “Thy Word 
is a lamp unto my feet, andi a light unto my 
path.” Converts to Christianity had been 
made in Siam: alone through the reading of 
the Word. The leader said we had been al- 
most overwhelmed and discouraged in our 
study of Clfina and India, because of the vast- 
ness of the countries and the multitudes of the 
heathen ; in Siam we felt a relief, as there were 
only five million people there, and one million 
in Laos, and the people were largely ready to 
receive the gospel. Self-support was gaining 
very rapidly, the rulers of the Empire were 
favorable, and it seemed as if the day was not 
far distant when Siam could withdraw from 
the support of our Boards. Recent news has 
been received of the death of Dr. Gifford of 
Korea. Special prayer was offered for the be- 
reaved ones in that home and in the mission. 
Prayer was also offered for Siam. 

In the absence of the President, Mrs. C. S. 
Wright, Mrs. H. B. Smith presided most ac- 
ceptably at the public meeting. The reports of 
Secretaries| showed that a good beginning 
had been made in the work of the new year. 

Mrs. Condit reported that the young peo- 
ples’ organizations of the Board, including C. 
F.. Societies and Bands, now numbers 400, the 
largest number in its history. 

The story of a leaflet was told by Mrs. Mor- 
ris read in a meeting of one of our small aux- 
iliaries ; it resulted in 25 being raised in addi- 
tion to their pledge. : 

An interesting report of Over Land and Sea 
was read by Mrs. Condit. This delightful lit- 
tle magazine has increased its efficiency and 
circulation the past year. Itnowhas a paid sub- 
scription list of 14,930, while 1,000 poor chil- 
dren receive it free. The balance on the right 
side last year was over $1,400. California 
had increased her subscription from 693 to 
736. It was suggested that it be given as a 
‘prize in Junior Societies andi Bands as a good 
way to increase its circulation. 

A delightful letter from Mrs. Wright, who, 
with Mrs. Denniston were in attendance upon 
the Ecumenical Conference, was read. The 
meetings had been a continual feast to them. 

Pleasant reports were heard of Etta and 
Ella Lee and their progress at Occidental Col- 
lege. 


pointed Chaplain in the army, was present and 


Rev. B.W. Perry, who has recently been ap- 
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spoke of the religious life of Washington, 
D. C., where he had spent the past winter. 
He gave us a pleasant picture of the pro- 
nounced Christian life of many of our public 
men. Chaplain Perry will soon sail for Ma- 
nila. This being the first meeting of the year, 
meeting of committees were held in every 
nook and cranny—the Financial, School, Pub- 
lication, and even a Matrimonial Committee. 
A 1ew met and took occasion to tell Dr. Burn- 
ham and Mr. Forsyth, editor and financial 
manager of The Occident, that the paper had 
begun a new era, because so ably conducted. 
Some who subscribe for Eastern papers said 
they could not spare The Occident—that must 
be read all through when first received. 

Mrs. Pinney paid a tribute because of its. 
help to the Occidental Board, and to all mis- 
sionary societies. She hoped we might secure 
a special gift of $25 towards providing a sub- 
sidy for present use, while the management 1s 
planning to double its subscription list. Prob- 
ably the Home Missionary Society wi'l do the 
same. 

It was a rare privilege to have with us Rev. 
Roy C. Smith, a recent graduate from our 
Theological Seminary, who expects to start for 
Tabriz, Persia, in August as a missionary of 
the Presbyterian Board, and he is not to go 
alone, for Miss Trumbull of San Rafael, a 
name so familiar to Presbyterians, will be- 
come Mrs. Smith, and go with him. She was 
also present and they seem enthusiastic about 
their chosen life work. Mr. Smith made a lit- 
tle talk, and regretted that some of the zeal 
manifested in years past bv students had in a 
measure subsided, because thechurches hadnot 
been ready to send them. How inconsistent to 
pray for open doors to the heathen, and then 
not to recognize the call when the prayers are 
answered! Another rare treat was enjoyed. 
Mrs. Crossette of Wei Hein, China, was pres- 
ent, and talked in a very animated manner of 
the work in Shantung province. She is about 
to sail for China after a furlough. She went 
to China in 1870; her husband died in 18709. 
She returned to this country and in 1890 re- 
sumed her work. We will remember to pray 
for her and all the missionaries there, as 
Shantung is now a scene of danger from the 
“Boxers.” 


A liquid-air manufactory is to be located in 
New Haven, Conn., a company just having 
been formed to start business in the near fu- 


ture. It will be known as the Connecticut Li- 


quid Air Co., with C. J. O’Dougherty of Bos- 
ton, an inventor of a liquid-air machine, as 
one of the directors. It is proposed to erect a 
plant costing about $50,000, using the same 
machinery which has already been set up in 
Boston. The directors believe that with-this 
machinery it will be possible to produce liquid 
air at a cost of about two cents per gallon.— 
[The Patent Record. 
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Woman's Spnoricaf Society 
OF HOME MISSIONS OF CALIFORNIA. 


Mrs. Willis T. Perkins, President, 614 Sutter st., S. F 


Miss Janet C. Haight, Corresponding Secretary, 
1201 Alice St., Oakland. 


Articles designed for this column should be sent to 
the Editorial Secretary, Miss Clara Pierce, San Anselmo 


The Honor Roll. 


BENICIA, 


St. Helena Junior, 
**T wo Rock C. E., 

San Anselmo Y. r., *Vallejo C. E., 
**Santa Rosa C. E., Vallejo Junior. 


LOS ANGELES. 
L.A. Cen.Golden Rule, 


Fulton Junior, 
**Napa C. E., 


Arlington C. E., 


** Azusa C. E-, L.A. Cen.Wide Awake, 
Azusa Ready Helpers, **L. A. Immanuel C. E., 
El Cajon C. E., L. A. Immanual Y.L.S., 


El] Monte Band, 
L. A. First C. E., 
L. A. Second C, E., 


** Monrovia C. E., 
National City C. E., 
*National City Junior, 


**L. A. Bethany C. E., Orange C. E., 
**L.. A. Bethany Inter., **Riverside Calvary C.E., 
**L. A. Bethany Ir., *Tustin C. E. 


*L. A. Central C. E., 
OAKLAND. 


**Oakland First C. E., 
Oakland First K. D. 
Oakland First Junior, 
San Leandro C. E. 


SACRAMENTO. 
Fourteenth-street C.E. 


Alameda C. E., 
*Alameda Junior, 
Brooklyn C. E., 

Brooklyn K. D., 


Elko C. E., 
**Elko Junior, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Howard Junior, 
*Mizpah C. E.., 


*First C. E., 

*First Junior, 

Calvary Intermediate, 
Franklin-street C. E., 


SAN JOSE. 


Watsonville C. E., 
*Palo Alto C. E., 
Los Gatos Y. L. S. 


**Milpitas C. E., 
*San Jose First C. 
*San Jose Second C. E., 
*Santa Clara C. E., 


STOCKTON. 


Fowler Band, ** Madera Junior. 


Fresno Junior, 


A long Roll of Honor—thirty-three C. E. 


Societies, two Intermediate, thirteen Junior » 


and nine Bands—a gain of four societies over 
last year’s list; not including the Bands, which 
appear for the first time. 

The asterisks show the number of times a 
society has been on the Roll before. It is 
good! to see that twenty-seven have been able 
to reach the required average (fifty cents a 
member for Seniors and Intermediates, and 
twenty-five for Juniors) at least once before, 
while fifteen of these have done so every year. 

As might be expected, the young people 
have gained. Synod was assured that we 
would tryfor$50oadvancethis year. Whether it 
has been madeor not is still uncertain,as much 
of the Sunday-school money has gone direct to 
New York, and the amount can not be known 


_. till the report of the Board is received. How- 


ever, unless they have fallen backward—and 


**Pac.Pres.Union Miss. Jr. 
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there is every reason to think they have ad- 
vanced—the young people of the Synod have 
more than made good their promise. Accord-_ 
ing to the reports of the Y. P. Secretaries, the 
total receipts amount to $2,939.52, against 
$2,700.54 last year. 

he special objects remain the same for the 
Seniors—Sitka Hospital, the work at Rice- 
ville, S. C., and Barber Memorial Seminary. 
For the latter we want at least $200. Infor- 
mation concerning the school and our schol- 
arship girls there will be found in the next 
‘Pointer,’ which is about to be printed. It 
has seemed wise at headquarters to suggest 
a change in the Junior object. Since the im- 
portant thing with children is to create a mis- 
sionary enthusiasm, instead of having the in- 
terest divided by presenting two objects, one 
under each Board, there will be but one, and 
that the most interesting possible. Later, 
then, it will be easy enough to teach the neces- 
sity for the twofold nature of home mission 
work. Accordingly the Sitka Training School 
has been selected, and the. Junior Societies are 
asked to make their pledge for that. The Sun- 
day-schools will continue with the same work, 
the support of the little Pimas at Tucson, Em- 
ma Hill and Charlie Schurtz, and the salary 
of Rev. James Hays of Kamiah, Idaho. When 
the children have been told about these flesh 
and blood Indians, instead of an intangible 
“Board,” the interest has been greatly in- 
creased. 

Why not take $500 again as the mark for 
the advance? The report shows not only the 
splendid increase in money contributions— 
they but indicate that there is a strong and 
growing conception of the need for missionary 
work and a willingness to accept the responsi- 
bility for it. Wath the societies in such a con- 
dition, surely good material results may be 
expected, and $500 is not too much to expect. 

Grace H. de Fremery, 
Synodical Y. P. Sec. 


Sound as a Dollar. 
Booker T. Washington, the new Fred 


‘Douglas of, his race, urges upon his people, 


among other things, to raise chickens and quit 
stealing them. More hogs and cows, fewer 
dogs and cats. A home before a piano. Good 
plain clothes before finery. Plenty of good 
wholesome victuals before so many “fancy fix- 
ings.” More solid food and less frolicking. 
More reading and less gadding. More sav- 
ings’ banks and less mortgages. More learn- 
ing and less laziness. More vegetables and 
fruits, and less weeds and underbrush. More 
flowers on the market stalls and fewer in their 
bonnets. He says, “Some of the hens are do- 
ing better than some of the men.” One thing 
is sure everywhere among all people, that 


“Some wives are doing better than some hus- 
bands.” 
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The Sundap-Schoof. 


Notes by Prof. Joha H. Kerr, D.D. 


Parables of the Kingdom (Matt. xiii: 24-33). 


LESSON IX. [T[lay 27, 1900. 
GOLDEN TExT.—“ Zhe field 1s the world’’ (Matt. 


xiii: 38). 


time or not. 


Introduction. 


Parallel passage: Mark iv: 30-32. 
Time: 28 A. D. 
Place: Somewhere in Galilee, possibly Ca- 


_pernaum. 


since the last lesson: Matthew groups 
seven parables in his thirteenth chapter. It 
is quite impossible to determine certainly 
whether these seven were uttered at the same 
The fact that they are thus re- 
corded together by Matthew does not settle 
the question, because of his known tendency 
to group his material. However, there is 


doubtless internal reason for believing that 


they were all uttered at the same time. The 
seven begin “The kingdom of heaven is lik- 


-ened,” etc. They present different phases and 
-aspects of the kingdom. They may then very 


probably have been uttered at the same time. 
The term “kingdom of heaven” is very broad. 
By combining the teaching of these seven we 
may obtain a broad conception of the term. 
It certainly is not difficult to believe that as 
many as seven parables might be spoken one 


-after another. It is not at all unlikely that one 


or all of them may have been repeated on oth- 
occasions. 


Critical Notes. 


Ist. The Parable of the Tares (24-30). This 
is one of the two parables which our Lord ex- 


_piained to his disciples (Mt. xiit: 36-43). 


V. 24. “The kingdom of heaven (that or- 


der of things which exists in heaven, where 
the will of God reigns supreme, and which Je- 


sus came to establish on earth) exists first of 


all in the ‘hearts of men, and is essentially spir- 


itual. But it becomes external and social, a 
holy society in the world, the church. It 1s 
called ‘of heaven,’ partly because of the heav- 


-enly character of its innermost life, and partly 


because, when its earth history is complete, it 


will merge into the heaven above.” The 
term “‘field” has been a bone of contention in 


some historic controversies in the Church. 


But controversy is unnecessary. Jesus himself 


defines the field as the world, that in which 
he sows the good seed. The good seed, ac- 
‘cording to his explanation, are “the childrer 


of the kingdom.” 
V. 25. There is no charge here of negli- 


gence on the part of his people. The enemy 
‘takes advantage of the opportunity presented, 


and does his evil work. At night, when others 


were resting, the enemy showed his spiteful 
hatred by sowing tares among the wheat. 


And having done his spite work, he with- 


“drew as secretly as he came. 


This enemy is 
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the devil. The tares resemble wheat in its 
earlier stages and cannot then be distinguished 
from it. We are informed that when mixed 
with wheat in bread it sickens a person, and 
has sometimes produced death. > 


The tares are the children of the evil one. “A 
child derives its life from its parents. In this 
respect are wicked men the children of the 
devil” (John viii: 44). The presence of such in 
the church is the evidence of the attitude of 
the devil. They resemble children of the light, 
but they are spurious Christians, and, sooner 
or later, reveal their character. 


V. 26. When the wheat and tares began to 
grow they could not be distingushed. They 
looked alike. But presently the tares began to 
show themselves as such. 

V. 27. Then the servants of the house-hold- 
er are represented as asking an explanation. 
In his name they had sowed seed. Whence 
came the tares? Was not the seed good that 
had been sown? How comes it that the tares 
are present in the external appearance of the 
kingdom of heaven? 

V. 28. Evidently Jesus believed in a per- 
sonal devil—a spiteful enemy, and not a mere 
principle of evil in men. The margin of the 
R. V. reads, in accordance with the Greek, “A 
man that is an enemy” hath done this. The 
trouble was not in what the “Son of man” | 
had failed to do, but in what the enemy had 
done. The servants proposed to reot out the 


_tares. And this very process in the history of 


the Church has been the secret of religious — 
persecution. 

V. 29. The roots of the tares and the wheat 
would naturally so intertwine that to pull out 
the one would uproot the other. This shows 
the danger incurred by an effort of man to 
separate the good and the evil. Dr. Miller 
says, “It is not possible to go through fami- ' 
lies, churches, or communities, and gather out 
the evil. No human wisdom can always cer- 
tainly distinguish the evil from the good. Be- 
sides God gives time to wicked men to re- 


pent. Then, in family and social relations, the 


evil and the good are so closely linked togeth- | 
er than one cannot be removed without harm- 
ing the other.” | 

V. 30. Eventually there will be a separation. 
In the end they will be infallibly distinguished. — 
Meanwhile, both must grow till the harvest. 
The end of the world will witness the process 
of separation and the final destiny of each 
class will be manifest in the outcome. The 
reapers will be the angels (v. 38) and they will . 
complete the work. 


2d. The Parable of the Mustard Seed. (31, 


32.) The mustard seed was actually the least 


of seeds. The phrase was proverbially used 
to designate anything small. | 

V. 32. But, though so small, it had‘a large 
growth. It attains at times a height of even 
nine feet. So the Church at the beginning was 
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a very small affair. But because from the 
very beginning it had in it the true principle of 
life, it has grown to its present wonderful pro- 
portions. And as the mnstard tree becomes a 
shelter for the birds, protecting them and also 
feeding them, so the Church protects multi- 
tudes and affords them thus true nourishment. 
3d. The Parable of ‘the Leaven. (33.) Leaven, 
or yeast, is usually in the Scriptures a symbol 
of evil, but in this case it is the opposite. The 
property of leaven which distinguishes it is its 
permeating power. ‘The leaven represents 
the active, assimilating principle in ChriStian- 
ity, whether in the heart or in the world. The 
Church seemed hidden indeed when it was 
first instituted ; and in each heart it is a hidden, 
mysterious principle which brings into a saved 
condition.” And as the leaven diffuses itself 
throughout and affects the whole mass of the 
dough and transforms it, so the truth of the 
gospel is diffusing itself through the mass of 
humanity and will continue to do until it has 
accomplished its divine work. 

Note carefully the two sowers, Christ and 
the devil; the two seeds, tares and! wheat; the 
two growths, good and bad; the two destinies, 
salvation and destruction; the two conditions, 
leavened and unleavened. 


Crossing the Bar. 


Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 

And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea, 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 

Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark ! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark ; 


For though from out the buorne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to. face 


When I have crossed the bar. — Tennyson. 


The will of Mrs. Eliza Chrisman, who died 
in Topeka, Kan., recently, has been filed in 
the Probate Court. She bequeaths the greater 


part of a fortune estimated at $250,000 for the 


founding of the University of Topeka. The 
bequest fis contingent on the Methodist 
-churches of Kansas raising an equal amount 
within ten years. Mrs. Chrisman also leaves 
$35,000 cash to the Ohio Wesleyan Unitver- 
sity, $5,000 for a new parsonage for the Firs: 
Methodist church of Topeka and $3,000 to the 
Woman’s Missionary Society. The will pro- 
vides that Rev. A. S. Embree, her former pas- 
tor, shall be administrator of the estate at a 
salary of $5,000 per year. | 


Prayer is the pulse of the renewed soul; the 
constancy of its beat is the test and- measure 
of the spiritual life. 
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EGristian Endeavor Service. 


By Rev. J. H. Goodell. 


Have Patience (Matt. xviii: 21-35). 
Topic for May 27th. 


Christian conduct is often as much a matter 


of hygiene as it is a condition of temper. Fre- 
quently what we struggle for on our knees we 
make impossible by our carelessness at the ta- 
ble. It is not much use to pray for graces 
which late hours and untimely banquets de- 
stroy. It is a wise church that can prevent its 
kitchen from tearing down what its pulpit is 
laboring to build up. There is an incongruity 
in preaching a sermon on patience on Sunday 
and feeding the congregation on cheap con- 
fectionery at ten o’clock Monday night. There 
are sOme important phases of Christian life 
which are to be reached through the nerves 
rather than our devotions. Impatience often 
exists because our prayers and our exercise 
in the open air are not in the proper propor- 
tions. One may lose both comfort and influ- 
ence by the useless attempt to keep a pious 
soul in an tmpious body. 


OK 


Besides this, Christian conduct depends not - 


a little upon our ancestry. The question of 
patience is a difficult one, if not impossible, to 
the offspring of shattered nerves and lifelong 
overwork. A good many of us need to be pa- 
tient with ourselves, because we are battling 
with the physical wrong-doing of our parents. 
For this very reasun we ought to be patient 
with others. Ofttimes, if we blame any one 
for hasty words or overwrought nerves, it 
ought to be our brother’s grandfather. A 
deacon once had a pastor whose occasional 
bad temper and angry expressions troubled 
him very much. At last he could endure the 
situation no longer. He gathered courage to 
visit his pastor and remonstrate. The good 
minister received his church officer’s sugges- 


tions with humility. He acknowledged his 


fault. “Yes,” he replied, “I know I am trou- 
bled with a temper that is hard to manage. [| 
often speak hastily. I suffer more than any of 
my parishioners can understand in my at- 
tempts to control myself.” But the deacon, 
who was cold and sluggish in his tempera- 
ment, having his nerves so far out of sight that 
one might inquire whether he had nerves, 
could not sympathize with his pastor’s strug- 
gles. So he said with some warmth, ‘Well, 
my dear pastor, when you feel your temper 
rising, why don’t you hold in as I do?” “Hold 
in,’ replied the pastor, who was scarcely more 


than a bundle of nerves; “hold in! My dear. 


deacon, I hold in more in ten minutes than 
you do in a whole day.” ‘That was true, with- 


out doubt. We must be sympathetic with men - 
who have to fight in their own beings a whole - 


generation of ancestral impatience. 
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First, then, look out for the physical basis of 
Take the best possible care of the 
nerves for the sake of being a better represen- 
tative of the gospel of Jesus Christ. Then 
keep in mind the motives for patience. Im- 
patience is wearing. It weakens any person 
who shows it. It takes away the physical 
powers of the Christian. If we want more 
strength to give to our Lord, we must be pa- 
tient. James and John were impatient at the 
Samaritan villagers who refused to receive Je- 
sus ; and they said, ‘Wilt thou that we bid fire 
to come down from heaven and consume 
them?” Even with this provocation Jesus re- 
buked the impatience of these disciples. The 
fretting and fuming habit shortens life and 
lessens its force all the way along. 
x 


In addition to this, impatience injures the 
judgment. We speak often of level-headed 
men. But that means mostly that they are pa- 
tient. They have the ability to wait. They 
can walk around a subject and see it on all 
sides. The patient habit is an excellent pro- 
moter of good judgment, wise counsel and 
helpful conclusions. 

Patience also attracts confidence. The most 
of us feel the need of having patience exercis- 
ed toward us. We think we are worthy of it. 
There are strong reasons why men should not 
be impatient with our conduct, we believe. So 
we are shy of the impatient man. We keep 
away from him. In trials and difficulties he is 
the last man we approach. If we go to any 


‘one for assistance it is the other man—the man 


of patience. Thus, if we desire to secure the 
confidence of men that we may influence them, 


patience has great attraction. 
x 


Patience, too, is a long way ‘towards suc- 
cess. It is the patient plodder in books who 
solves the difficult problem in mathematics. 
“Everything comes to him who waits” is often 
quoted. That is only partially true. All of 
the value of that maxim is in the fact that the 
man of patience is the one more likely to suc- 
ceed than any other. Patience is not indiffer- 
ence. It is not silence, always. It is not con- 
doning evil. It is not shutting one’s eyes to 
harmful conditions. It is silently bearing oc- 
currences that provoke remonstrance until one 
can find some hopeful way of removing them. 
So, the great motive for patience, and the one 
most likely to make us able to exercise it, is 
the patience of our Lord with us. He bears 
more in us than we can ever be called upon to 
bear in others, however trying they may be. 
It is the spirit that makes him so patient with 
us that will enable us to be patient as our 
life-habit. 


With compressed air one man can paint 
forty freight cars in a day. In the old way 
one could paint four or five. 


May 1 6, 1900 
Literature of the Wap. 


Book Reviews. 


“Bulbs and Blossoms,” by Amy Le Feuvre, 
author of “Probable Sons,” etc. F. H. Revell 
Co. 5o cents. A charming Easter story, fine- 
ly illustrated and conveying wholesome and 
needed lessons. Just the thing for the home 
reading circle. 


“The Attraction of the Cross,” by John An- 
gell James. This religious classic, preached 
before the London Missionary Society, in 
1819, comes forth in handsome dress, with an 
troduction by Rev. Cornelius Woelfkin, from 
the press of the F. H. Revell Co. 30 cents. 


“Sandburrs,” by Alfred Henry Lewis. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co, New York. Pp. 318. 
Cloth. This is a series of piquant sketches by 
the well-known author of “Wolfville,” etc. 
The illustrations are exceptionally appropriate, 
and done by Taylor and Luks. There is found 
here the originality of Bret Harte and pictures 
of the rougher side of life, which make us 
thankful who see more that is smoother. 


“Marcelle of the Quarter,” by Clive Holland. 
F. A. Stokes Co., New York. Cloth. Pp. 293. 
This rather frivolous love story is true to the 
class depicted. It will serve to recall to 
many who know Paris and the Latin Quarter’ 
much of the peculiar spell which comes over 
one treading its quaint narrow streets and 
lanes. The story is chic and has the flavor of 
Veuve Cliquot. Felicia said, “I adore Veuve 
Cliquot,” and we fancy she did. 


“From Capetown to Ladysmith,” by G. W. 
Steevens. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
Pp. 198. Cloth. Edited by Vernon Black- 
burn. Mr. Stevens was only thirty when 
death came too soon to lay aside his brilliant 
pen, and to cut short this most readable series 
of sketches of the South African war. A 
graduate of Balloil, he won many literary 
honors, and as special correspondent for the 
London Mail he won fame for accurate reports 
of things in the United States, Egypt, Turkey, 
India and the Soudan. This book will have 
a personal attraction for many, in addition to 
its intrinsic merit, which is large. 


“Among India’s Students,’ by Robert P. 
Wilder, M.A. Pp. 81. Cloth. 30 cents. F. 
H. Revell Co. The table of contents of this 
little volume prepares one for the treat which 
follows. The glossary at the end is a feature 
which ought to accompany many books touch- 
ing upon foreign lands. One cannot read these 
pages and not pray and labor more for what 
the author says India is to the Christian— 
“The court guarded by the strong man fully 
armed.” A country having one-fifth of the 
population of the world, with thirteen races, 
speaking ninety languages and dialects, and 
having eight religions, is worthy of our careful 
study. 
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‘Bible Studies on Sanctification and Holi- 
ness,’ by Rev. J. D. MacGillivray, Presbytery 
of Truro, N.S. F. H. Revell Co. Pp. 228. 
$1. Cloth. This is not a book for beginners, 
but a thoughtful little treatise, somewhat dry 
and lacking in clearness at times, but there is 
still much in it to stimulate the mind and to 
warm the heart. The author tries to make 
justification and sanctification to differ only as 
separate points of view of one divine work. 
Here, where is the gist of the book, we fancy 
the author is in error. Justification is an act 
of God affecting the bent of volition and re- 
moving guilt; sanctification is a process un- 
der divine assistance, by means of which re- 
maining faults are modified and removed and 


new powers and graces imparted and perfect- 
ed. 


“Outside the Radius,” by W. Pett Ridge. 
Dodd, Mead & Co, New York. Pp. 325. 
Cloth. This is a series of stories, each one 
‘complete in itself, yet connected, for all are 
centered in a certain small village—which, 
though “outside the radius,” may be easily 
identified by those who are familiar with Lon- 
don and its environs. The imaginary chroni- 
cler of these episodes derives his knowledge 
from his housekeeper, who, in turn, is kept 
fully informed by the “charwoman,” who has 
the entree to most of the village homes, and 
who makes good use of her opportunities for 
acquiring interesting bits of family history. 
These appear to lose nothing in the process of 
transmission, and the result is a collection of 
picturesque and entertaining incidents show- 
ing a keen insight into human nature and a 
rare feeling for local color. 


“A History of Scotland from the Roman 
Occupation,” by Andrew’ Lang, in two vol- 
umes. Vol. I, pp. 509 ($3.50). Dodd, Mead 
& Co, New York. If any pessimistic critic 
declares that the times do not afford any seri- 
ous undertakings in literature, we should re- 
fer him to the sumptuous volume now before 
us. The immense erudition, the medical spirit, 
the literary finish, are all that, we should ex- 
pect from the distinguished author. His trib- 
ute to his ancestral faith has in it a sugges- 
tion for some of our Presbyterians in America. 
He remarks in the preface, that ‘the one 
thing especially in that doctrine, as he learned 
it in childhood, was tolerance.” Mr. Lang tells 
his story without fear or favor, expecting only 
what George Buchanan did, who wrote “Re- 
rum Scoticarum Historia” “to displease many 
and content few.” The author follows Crom- 
well’s advice to Lesley, the artist: “Paint me 
as I ami; if you leave out a single scar or wrin- 
kle, I'll not pay you a shilling.” Some popu- 
lar idols seem to have considerable clay in 
their make-up, but we have no right to look 
for perfection in generations long past, nor 


have we it in our own. We can glory in ele-. 
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ments of human greatness in distinguished 
characters, without the necessity of blind ap- 
proval of evident shortcomings. 


“The Blackboard in Sunday-school,” by 
Henry Turner Bailey, State Instructor in 
Drawing in Massachusetts. 75 cents. Pp. 
131. Cloth. W. A. Wilde Co., Boston and 
Chicago. Not since Frank Beard gave us his 
work of similar title have we seen the equal 
of this book, wherein the methods of Christ 
as-a religious teacher and those commonly 
practiced in Sunday-schools are reviewed in 
the light of pedagogical principles now univer- 
sally recognized in the public schools. The 
Sunday-school thus tested is found wanting. 
The blackboard is shown to be one means of 
presenting religious truth graphically, as did 
the Master. Christian symbolism, both of 
form and color, furnishes rich material for the 
teachers’ use. The construction and effective 
use of different styles of printed letters are 
fully illustrated, and directions are given for 
first practice that one who desires to use the 
blackboard well may make an intelligent be- 
ginning. Sample lessons are presented in de- 
tail, beautifully illustrated, showing the meth- 
od of teaching by means of the blackboard 
picture, diagram, acrostic, and outline. The 
secret of successful teaching is discussed with 
unusual candor and helpfulness. The book is 
rich in suggestion besides being a veritable 
treasury of useful information. 


In his recent book entitled “Lessons of the 
War with Spain,’ Captain Mahan insists that 
even a peace-loving nation like the United 
States must be always ready to deal a vigor- 
ous blow at an enemy. Offensive warfare is 
often the best means of defence. What con- 
stitutes adequate preparation for war must be 
understood not only by our War and Navy de- 
partments, but by the people as well. Con- — 
gressmen will not vote the necessary appro- 
priations unless their constituents can see that 
they are necessary. They must be made to see 
that parsimony before war begins may entail 
enormous cost afterward. Sir William Arm- 
strong once said in Parliament that he had 
made a careful computation, and found that 
all the money that Great Britain had spent on 
modern ships and guns, including the cost of 
changing from breech-loaders to muzzle-load- 
ers, and then back again to breech-loaders, 
was less than the cost of insuring British com- 
merce at a moderate rate against the loss it 
would sustain if war broke out and found 
Great Britain unprepared. Capt. Mahan 
thinks we do not need such a large navy as 
Great Britain’s. Our main reliance must be 
on battleships of ten thousand to twelve thou- 
sand tons. They must be homogeneous in 
speed. Great speed is not so important as 
eun-power and coal endurance. We must have 
fast cruisers, but no more monitors. Above 
all, we must have coast defences. . 
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Pithy Paragraphs. 


A monument to Father Ryan, the poet- 
priest of the South, is to be erected at Nor- 
folk, Virginia. Some of Father Ryan’s po- 
ems will live as jong as literature shall live. 


Japan, in her enterprising imitation of the 
Occident, now has a trust. Two hundred firms 
which manufacture cotton yarn in Tokio, Na- 
goya, Osaka, Okayama, Kinshiu and other 
towns have combined for the purpose, it is 
stated, of regulating prices, minimizing oper- 
ating expenses and encouraging the export of 
cotton yarn, with a bounty of two yen per 
bale. There is an intelligence feature. Mem- 
bers are to be kept informed of the latest im- 
provements in spinning made in other coun- 
tries. They will learn, by special daily cable, 
New York and London prices, which formerly 
they received second hand. 


That Manila is unhealthful is shown in a 
recently published health report of that city. 
The death rate is forty per cent. Of the 6,203 
deaths reported from July Ist to December 
gist last year, 2,941 were children. Three 
diseases are now doing havoc there—bubonic 
plague, beriberi and smallpox. re- 
sults from a diet of fish and rice, and is not 
feared by the whites. Smallpox and leprosy 
are always there, and do not seem to cause the 
inhabitants much concern, except that they 
avoid direct contact. Two months ago the 
first case of bubonic plague appeared.+ Since 
then there have been 200 cases, 80 per cent of 
which have been fatal. The Chinese are the 
people most affected by the plague. Manila 
has practically no sewerage. On account of 
the low level, it would involve an enormous 
expense to construct a system. 


It is a well known fact that those who have 
apparently been drowned or suffocated can of- 
ten be restored to life by mechanical treatment. 
Doubtless, in many instances, this treatment 
has nof, been continued long enough and the 
victim has been given over to real death when 
he was only apparently dead. A boy, sixteen 
years of age, after apparent drowning in 1898, 
was brought to life by no less than three 
hours’ persistent effort, using the method of 
tongue traction, recommended by Dr. La- 
borde, a Frenchman, who has invented a de- 
vice, run by an electric motor, whereby the 
victim’s tongue is pulled out at regular inter- 
vals. Thereseems tobe latent life inthosewhose 
strength has not been exhausted by disease or 
pain, and though both the pulse and respira- 
tion have ceased, persistent effort, in many in- 
stances, may resuscitate the victim. 


The President thas ratified the conventions 
providing for universal arbitration of interna- 
tional disputes and for the regulation of the 
use of certain implements of war, which were 
adopted by the Czar’s Peace Conference at The 
Hague, last year. United States Minister 


tual consent. 
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Newell has been directed to notify the govern- 
ment at The Hague of the formal ratification 
of the conventions by the United States. 5o 
far as known in Washington this government 
was the first to ratify the. treaties, which will 
not become operative until ratified by all the 
governments represented by the signers. It 
is not expected that any steps will be taken 
towards the selection of those who are to rep- 
resent the United States in the permanent 
court of arbitration provided for, until notice 
of the ratification of the conventions by all 
the powers concerned has been received by 
this government. 


Exclusive of side and double tracks, the 
mileage of the four longest railroads is as 
follows: Chicago & Northwestern, 8,346 
miles; Burlington Route, 7,859; Santa Fe, 
7.718; Canadian Pacific, 7,684. Most persons. 
gouess the Pennsylvania and the Southern Pa- 
cific as among the first four. The Southern 
Pacific ranks fifth with 7,201 miles; then 
comes. the Pennsylvania, with 7,098 miles. 
The other railroads longer than 2,000 miles. 
follow in the order named: Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul, 6.420; Southern Railway, 
6,416; Missouri Pacific, 5,326; Great North- 
ern, 5,203; Northern Pacific, 4,746: Grand 
Trunk, 4,183 ; Illinois Central, 3,996; Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, 3,771; Louisville & 
Nashville, 3,235; Union Pacific, 3,060; New 
York Central & Hudson River, 2,924; Big 
Four, 2,345; Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 
2,222: Baltimore & Ohio, 2,204; Plant Sys- 
tem, 2,140; Erie, 2,104; Mexican Central, 
2,054: New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
2,047. 


The census of Cuba, taken by the United 
States Government, bring’s to light some inter- 
esting facts. The total population is 1,572,- 
797—a decrease of a little less than seventy 
thousand from the not very reliable figures of 
five years ago. Either Weyler’s policy of dey- 
astation was not as harmful as was supposed, 
or the census of five years ago gave too small 
a population, or finally the increase of the past 
two years may have been extraordinary. There 
is a negro population, in round figures, of 
233,000, 270,000 of mixed race, and less than 


15.000 Chinese. Of the entire population 1,- 


296.367 are Cuban in citizenship. Only 443,- 
426 of the population can read and write, mak- 
ing the percentage of illiteracy seventy-two. 
This percentage includes a large number of 
infants not of the age to read. In January, 
1900, there were less than 10,000 children in 
the schools of Cuba, but at the end of Febru- 
ary the number was 130,000, and the number 
of teachers had increased from 200 to 3,500. 
The census shows that very nearly thirty-five 


per cent of those living in marriage relations 
have never formally been married, but openly 
connection is by mu- 


admit that their 
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In the Southland. 


By Elijah Oxvmel. 


Again Los Angeles Presbytery is called up- 
on to mourn the loss of one of her beloved 
members. The Rev. Peter E. Kipp, pastor 
of the First church of San Diego since 1895, 
passed to his reward on the gth instant. Some 
weeks since he suffered ‘a stroke and for a 
time lay wholly conscious, but not expecting 
to recover; on the 4th instant, as a result of 
further developments, he passed into a heavy, 
comatose condition, from which he did not 
rally. Brother Kipp was in the fifty-second 
year of his life; a man of consecration, orig- 
inality, good scholarship, supported by schol- 
arly tastes, full of energy and wide awake to 
the needs of the day, and confident of the abil- 
ity of the Word of God to meet every emer- 
gency of human need and experience. He 
was a reverent and devout man, and was dear- 
ly beloved by his people. He will be greatly 
missed in the church and community, and by 
his brethren of the Presbytery. 

This week has witnessed the exodus of the 
delegates to the General Assembly. All from 
here have gone and will spend the (poe: Day 
laying over at some of the places by the way 
and reach their destination early in the week. 
. We have had the pleasure of meeting some 


of the good brethren from the central part of° 


the State who have passed through this way. 

On the 7th instant Rev. R. J. Burdette gave 
a characteristic address before the Presbyte- 
rian Ministers’ Meeting. The attendance was 
large and not confined to ministers. His sub- 
ject was “Old-Fashioned Preaching.” The 
ideal. of old-fashioned preaching was _ that 
which was up-to-date, without any clap-trap 
methods of any sort; only the old story, ever 
new, and presented in all its freshness. 

On the 27th instant Brother Burdette closes 
his year with the Pasadena church, and on the 
day following he and hhis good wife start on an 
extended trip abroad. On the 6th there were 
twelve received into the membership of the 
church; of these, three were by confession of 
faith. 

On the same day the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper was observed at the Boyle 
‘Heights church of Los Angeles, and the Rev. 
Joseph N. Boyd, the pastor, welcomed sev- 
enteen to membership, seven of whom were 
' by confession of faith, and ten of them heads 
of families. A good work is being done here 
in this field. 

On the same day the roa Chas. S. Stevens 
of the Central church welcomed seven to mem- 
bership. three of them being by confession of 
faith. There has been a steady growth of the 
attendance on these services ever since Brother 
Stevens has taken hold and the Y. M. C. A. 
auditorium is now entirely filled with an inter- 
ested audience. 

The Presbytery of Los Angeles met in ad- 
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journed session on the 1oth of May, at Occi- 


dental College, and received the Rev. F. B. 


Berry from the Presbytery of Platte. A call 
to tie Highland Park church was placed in 
his hand, ana he accepted it and was forth- 
with duly installed the pastor of this,,the Col- 
lege church. President Wadsworth preached 
the sermon. Rev. R. W. Cleland gave the 
charge to the pastor, and Rev. J. R. Compton 
the charge to the people. A heavy rain storm 
was on for the evening and the attendance was 
not as large as it otherwise would have been. 
Everything is propitious for a happy and con- 
tinued pastorate. We are glad to welcome 
Brother Berry back to the Coast. In 1883 he 
left Salem, Oregon, and went East to labor, 
where he has been in prosperous work ever 
since. 


Oakland Correspondence. 


By Rev. James Curry, D.D. 


Since my last letter to The Occident Rev. J. 
C. Eastman, D.D., of San Luis Obispo, has 
died, and has been buried in the Mountain 
View Cemetery of Oakland. Dr. Eastman 
came to California from .Las Vegas, New 
Mexico, and preached in Larkin (now Frank- 
lin) Street church from 1883 to 1887,; then at 
Colusa until 1897, from whence he went to 
San Luis Obispo, and served that church un- 
til his death. Funeral services were held in 


that place among his own people and many 


friends. A brief service was also held in the 
First Presbyterian church of Oakland on May 
2d. This service was conducted by Rev. Geo. 
H. Bigelow, who was a member of Dr. East- 
man’s church in San Francisco. Rev. J. S. Mc- 
Donald, D.D., made a brief address, and 
prayer was Offered by Prof. W. H. Landon, 
D.D., of our Theological Seminary. A large 
number of ministers were in attendance, and 
Revs. B. W. Perry and James Curry were 
among the pall-bearers. On account of being 
an invalid Mrs. Eastman was not able to 
come up from San Luis Obispo. The only 
member of the family present was his son, 
Robert S. Eastman, who graduated from our 
Theological Seminary only a few days before 
his father’s death. Thus he is ready to take 
up the work of the ministry just as the father. 
lays it down, and we trust and feel sure ‘he will 
prove a worthy successor. Dr. Eastman was 
an able and sound preacher of the gospel. a 
sood pastor, and a true. warm-hearted Chris- 
tian man. He will be missed by many 
friends. and his influence will long be felt 
among the people with whom he lived and la- 
bored. 

At the April meeting of the Oakland Pres- 
hvtery, held in the Fruitvale church, Rev. R. 
C. Stone preached the opening sermon from: 
II Tim. iv:5. Rev. Hugh W. Fraser was 
elected Moderator, and Rev. Philip A. Fisher. 
Temporary Clerk. The following are the com-. 
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missioners to the General Assembly: Revs. 
Richard Logan and Hugh W. Fraser, and E]- 
ders W. F. Curtis and W. M. Greenslade. The 
Peoria Overture was approved. : 

Mr. k. H. Miller of San Leandro, a mem- 
ber of the present senior class in our seminary, 
passed! a fine examination and was licensed to 
preach the gospel. Mr. Wm. Nat. Friend 
and Mr. Clarence D. Herriott of Oakland were 
granted temporary licenses to preach during 
the summer. They belong to the middle 
class of our Seminary. 

Rev. Franklin Rhoda was installed pastor 
of the Fruitvale church on Friday evening, 
April 2oth. The Moderator, Rev. H. W. 
Fraser, presided; Rev. Dwight E. Potter 
preached the sermon; Rev. E. K. Clark gave 
the charge to the people; and Rev. James 
Curry, D.D., to the pastor. A large audience 
was present, and the services were very pleas- 
ant throughout. Mr. Rhoda is doing a good 
work there, and his people seem thoroughly 
united and earnest. 

Rev. J. E. Anderson has been called to sup- 
ply the church at San Leandro for six months, 
and has already entered upon his work. 

The quarterly meeting of the Alameda 
‘County: Sabbath-school Association was held 
in the First Congregational church of Oak- 
land on Thursday evening, May toth. There 
was an interesting and profitable program. 
Dr. J. H. Miller, Elder in the San Leandro 


Presbyterian church, is President of the Asso-- 


ciation. He is an enthusiastic Sabbath-school 
man, and stirs people up in the line of practi- 
cal work. y 

On the afternoon and evening of May 11th 
there was held in the Market Street Congrega- 
tional church of Oakland the forty-fifth Quar- 
ter:v Convention of the Alameda Countv 
Christian Endeavor Union. The theme of the 
Convention was “Christian Endeavor Useful- 
ness.» This was in two divisions. For the 

afternoon it was ‘Forces That Have Been and 
Are Instrumental”; and for the evening, 

“Dangers That Menace Its Future.” There 
was a goodly attendance and a good conven- 
tion. There is considerable enthusiasm over 
the State Convention, to be held in Stockton 
next week, and quite a delegation will go from 
this county. 

Rev. R. F. Coyle, D.D., has returned from 
the Ecumenical ‘Conference on Missions in 
New York, which he attended as a delegate. 
He gave a glowing account of the meeting in 
his sermon last Sabbath evening. 

Rev. E. R. Dille, D.D., of the First M. E. 
church of Oakland is attending the General 
Conference of the Methodist Church in the 
East. He will doubtless come back fully pre- 
pared to tell this people all about it. 

Oakland, Cal., May 12, Igoo. 


' The Occident deems itself fortunate in se- 
‘curing the services of Rev. G. B. D. Stewart 
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of Fowler, who will act as special correspond- 
ent during the sessions of the next General 
Assembly which convenes at Saint Louis, May — 


17th. 


The death of Rev. P. E. Kipp, D.D., of San 
Diego, casts a gloom over the entire Synod : 
but we know that our loss is his gain. 


“ The Story of Robert Raikes.” 


Ten millions of Sunday-school people ought 
to know the man who originated the modern 
Sunday-school movement a hundred and 
twenty years ago. This book tells the story 
so charmingly that one will wish to read 1 
without pause, and so briefly that it can be 
finished at a sitting. An interesting person- 
ality was Robert Raikes, far removed from 

“goody-goody,” though he set in motion such 
mighty agencies for good. He was called *‘a 
buck,” for which “dude” is the modern syno- 
nym. Belonging to a well-to-do family, he 
dressed well, lived well, and did well in busi- 
ness. His fine clothes and affable manners 
excited envy, which vented itself in ridicule 
and slander. His love for neglected humanity | 
was this chief offence in the eyes of those who > 
would do nothing to heip. He was a prison 
reformer when wretches were hanged for pet- 
_ty thefts. His first Sunday-school was started 
in “Sooty Alley.” There he began his studies 
in child ‘life. which he called “botanizing in 
human nature.’ He held “conversations” 
with the children, and had marvelous power 
for wakening them to a better life. Taking 
his “ragged robins’” to church service, the 
little ones clustered around him as though he 
had “loaves and_ fishes to distribute.” Ene- 
mies of his. work said, “There goes Bobby 
Wild Goose and his ragged regiment.” For 
his diligence in the Master’s business he 
“stood: before kings.” King George III and 
Queen Charlotte honored him with an audi- 
ence, and he was invited to Russia by Queen 
Catherine. ir. Raikes died April 5, 1811, at 
the age of seventy-five. , His statue was erect- 
ed on the Thames embankment in 1880, at the 
ereat centenary celebration of the founding 
of Sunday- schools. Although much has been 
written concerning Mr. Raikes, we know of 
no book so readable as ““The Story of Robert’ 
Raikes for the Young.” Buy it for your li- 
brary, and read it aloud betare your children. 
It was written by J. Henry Harris, editor of 
“Robert Raikes: the Man and His Work.” 
With a prefatory note to the authorized Amer- 
ican edition by Edwin Rice, D.D.  12mo, 
cloth, pp. 112. Price 50 cents. The Union 
Press: Philadelphia, 1122 Chestnut street. 


The largest orchards in the world are said 
to be near Rodney, West Virginia. They con- 
tain 250,000 peach and plum trees. Pictures 
of these orchards will be exhibited at the Paris 
Exposition. | 
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Church Mews. 


[We shall always be glad to hear from 
any church or pastor: as to happenings, 
activities and successes; as to additions to 
membership or congregation or contribu- 
tions; also as to sketches of interesting 
occasions or meetings.—d. | 


Calls. 


Rev, A. C. Keeler to Minneapolis, Kan. 

Rev. Wm. Coombe to Marborough, N. 
Y.; accepts. 

Rev. J. N. Hutchinson to Sioux Falls, 
S. Dakota; accepts. 


Installations. 


Rev. Edward S. Farrand at Cameron, 
Mo., April 25. 

Rev. Wm. C. Coleman, Fourth church, 

Kansas City, Mo., April 20. 
~ . Rev. A. W. Allen at Monroe, Mich., 
April 16. | 

Rev. Charles Stevens, Central church, 
Los Angeles, March 30. 

Rev. T. M. Cornelison, West Side 
church, Wichita, Kan., April 26. 

Additions. 

Kansas City, Mo.! (First), 25; Topeka, 
Kan. (Third), 30; Dallas, Texas (Beth- 
any), 23; Newkirk, O. T., 36; Hartford 
City, Ind., 35; Maywood, Ill., 15; Pitts- 
‘burg, Pa. (Second) 73; Canon City, Colo., 
29; Jackson, Mich., 59; Villisca, Ia., 23; 
Sunbury, Pa., 13; Wilkesbarre, Pa. (Mem- 


Orial) 22. 
Deaths. 


Rev. Ezra S. Heany at Canonsburg, 
Pa., April 16th. 


Calitornia. 


FRUITVALE.—The session, feeling that 
there should be some plan adopted to 
‘keep up a systematic agitation of the 
‘temperance question, las concluded that 
mo better one can be devised than that 
recommended by the General Assembly, 
the appointment of a church committee 
on temperance. At its last meeting the 
matter was carefully considered, and 
such a committee, to consist of all the 
men on the roll of the church with the 
pastor as chairman, was appointed. The 
‘design is to lay hold of this:great ques- 
tion along all lines and persistently and 
perseveringly agitate and educate till a 
-strongly centered public sentiment is 
«developed. Work among children and 
adults on the old line of the total abstin- 
’ vence pledge; evangelistic temperance ef- 
forts from time to time; occasional ser- 
‘mons and lectures; non partisan political 
influence; in fact, every earvest, wise, 
hopeful method that comes within reach 
- ds to be utilized by the committee. It is 
hoped that a thoroughly aggressive work 
can thus be done, without a too much 
multiplying of independent organization. 
‘The ten men of the Fruitvale church 
«committee ask the prayers of Christian 
_ ypeople. | Franklin Rhoda, pastor, 


NovaTo.—The Rev, J. H Madill came 
‘to us on Easter Sabbath, and found our 
Church at a very low ebb, but he proved 
‘himself to be just the man to put the 
hurch ona right footing. During the 
. first. week meetings were held every 


The Absolutely Pure 


BAKING- 


POWDER 


is the baking powder of general 
use, its sale exceeding that of all 


other baking pow 
Royal Baking 


its counterpart at 


ders combined. 
Powder has not 
home or abroad. 


Its qualities, which make the bread 
more healthful and the cake of finer 
appearance and flavor, are peculiar 
to itself and are not constituent 


in other leavening agents. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 


| 
Great efforts are made to sell alum baking 
powders under the plea that they are so many 
cents a pound cheaper than Royal. Theadmis- 
sion that they are cheaper made is an admis- 
sion that they are inferior. But alum pow- 


ders contain a corrosive poison and should 
not be used in food, no matter how cheap. 


100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


each evening, the congregation being 
greatly impressed by his earnest and 
sincere exhortations, the interest increas- 
ing with each meeting. On last Sab- 
bath -‘morning eleven persons were ad- 
mitted to membership of the church, 
eight of them being heads of families. 
Mr. Madill was assisted on the above 


Sabbath by Elder Trumball of San Ra-! 


fael, at which time Sacrament was par 
taken of by about twenty members. 


of the classes. Mrs. M dill has been 
with ustwo Sundays ant her wise,earnest 
talks have done much to keep up the in 
terest in the yood work. Iu Mr. Sey- 
mour, who is coming to us from San 
Anselmo, we hope and trust’ we will 
have an earnest, sincere min for the 
pulpit. During Mr. Maidill’s labors here 
about twenty dollars was donated to the 
Sunday school and Home Mission Buard. . 


The Sunday-schvool has been re-organ- 


ized with a good attendance. Active, 


evening, the church being well filled/ conscientious teachers have taken charge 


RED BLuFF —Easter Sabbath was ap- 
propriately observed —the church was 
prettily decorated, special music by the 
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' three consecutive months for many years, 
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choir,“an Easter offering of forty dollars, 


from being least, the treasurer’s report 


and a soul-stirring sermon by the pastor. pshowed all the expenses of the church 


The Sabbath-school held special serv- 
ices in the auditorium. Songs and reci- 
tations were listened to with much pleas- 
ure. The following Sabbath the Sac- 
rament of the Lord’s Supper was ob- 
served. At this service ten were re- 
ceived into full membership, three by 
letter and seven upon confession of faith. 
May 2d, Rev. D. H. McCullagh was 
installed as pastor. Kev. Macquarri of 
Redding, and Rev. White of Chico con- 
ducted this service. Rev.White preached 
an eloquent sermon from Heb. xi: 15. 
He also delivered the charge to the 
pastor, after which Rev. Macquarri de- 
livered the charge tothe people. The 
service was successful and inipressive. 
E. H. Ward, one of our good citizens, 
having donated one-half towards a ce- 
ment walk around the church, the la- 
dies gave a supper, May 3d, to defray 
the other half. It was asuccess. Now 
we walk upon paved walks. 


VENTURA.— This church held its an- 
nual meeting Monday evening, April 2d. 
The meeting was a very pleasant and 
satisfactory one, with more than usual 
good attendance, afid was enjoyed by all. 
The reports presented by the societies 
of the church, representing the different 
branches of church work, all showed 
encouraging progress and, marked ad- 
vance all along the line. This was es- 
pecially noticeable in the reports given 
by the Woman’s Missionary Society, 
Christian Endeavor and Ladies’ Aid. 
The report from the Sabbath-school 
showed a larger average attendance forthe 
quarter ending March 3iIst in prcportion 
to the number enrolled than for any 


aud a larger number enrolled and in at- 
tendance than at the close of any year 
during the same period, and the work, 
viewed from every standpojnt, never was 
more encouraging and hopeful. The 
report for the session indicated a healthy 
growth and general prosperity, with in- 
creased attendance at the Sabbath 
preaching services. And last, but far 


There is more Catarrh in this section of the 
country than all other disea es put together, and 
until the last few yea1s was supposrd to be in- 
curable. For a great many years doctors pro- 
nounced it a local disease, and prescribed locaj 
remedies, and by constantly failing to cure with 
local treatment, | it incurable. Science 
has proven catarrh to be a constitutional disease, 
and therefore requires constitutional treatment. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J. 
Cheney & Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the only constitu- 
tiona! cure on the market. It is taken internally 
in doses from 10 drops toa teaspoonful. It acts 
directly on the Mend and mucous surfaces of the 
system. They offer one hundred dollars for an 
case it fails tocure. Send for circulars and testi- 
monials. Address, 

; F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, 75c. 


Owned and Officered by 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS. 


The only Laundry in California where goods are 
washed and ironed by electricity. Employ 
over 100 young ladies—room for more 


ELECTRIC LAUNDRY CO. 


835 FOLSOM ST,., S. F. Phone, South 23] 
Send postal and we will call, 


for the year met and provided for, and a 
balance on hand and pledged, sufficient 
to meet all but $67 on a long outstanding 
note, which, during the year, had been 
reduced from $230 to $130. Mr. Rogers 
enters upon another year’s labor, being 
the last six months of his fifth year with 
this church, under very gratifying con- 
ditions, and with encouraging prospects 
and hopeful outlook. As one of the 
oldest members of the church remarked 
while passing out from the meeting, “the 
church never was in better condition, 
nor had a more favorable outlook forthe 
future.” For these ‘‘mercy drops” in a 


God and take courage,’’ while we con- 
tinue to labor on, and wait and pray for 
the ‘‘showers of blessing.’”’ A series of 
union evangelistic services, conducted by 
the pastors of the different churches, and 
lasting four weeks, has just closed, by 
which many Christian people have been 
greatly quickened, and a number of 
others have professed hopeful conver. 
sion, and the churches all received a 
spiritual uplift. 


SAN BENARDINO.—Our pastor, Rev. 


of Emerson, Iowa, for six months. Mr. 
Taylor started for Emerson (which was 
his home in boyhood) on the Ist inst., 
accompanied by his family. A large 
number of their friends assembled at the 
station at the time of their departure, 
bestowing floral offerings, bidding them 
Godspeed, and wishing them a safe re- 
‘turn to their many friends here. A few 
days before their departure a very pleas- 
ant reception was held for Mr. and Mrs. 
Taylor, when he ewas presented with a 
purse containing $95. Prof. Lunt, who 
was chosen to present it, did so with a 
few loving and appropriate remarks, and 
although Mr. Taylor was overwhelmed 
with surprise, he was equal to the oc- 
casion, and responded in his own happy 
manner. Five new members were re- 
ceived, three on confession, and two by 
letter. As achurch we have had much 
to encourage us, and to be thankful for 
in the past year. 


‘CAPITOLA.—The summer Bible school 
at Capitola begins May 18th and lasts 
ten days. 
women who wish to study missions, and 


plan. Miss Lillie E. Janes, Stile’s Hall, 
Berkeley, will give further information. 


Nevada. 


long, and everybody seemed glad to re- 


Lmapatns: wandering in other pastures. 


Now that our new pastor has come to us 


we feelencouraged. Mr. Dorrance truly 
has a large field in which to labor, when 


the State, and even though we are quite 


R. B. Taylor, exchanges with Mr. Ensign 


It is designed for the help of 


to enjoy a season of systematic Bible 
study. Board can be secured at $7 for 
the ten days, and a fare and a third will 
be charged for the trip on the certificate 


CARSON CiTy.—The first Sabbath of 
this month witnessed the re-opening of 
our church, which has been closed so 


turn to our old church after several 


we consider that ours is the only Pres- 
byterian church open in this section of 


isolated from the brethren of our denom- 
ination we can always assure our pastor 
of our ready sympathy and hearty co- 
operation in the work he has undertaken 
among us, for there are warm hearts and 
willing hands to aid in his labors, even 
in this country of magnificent distances. 


Oregon. 


PorTLAND. Forbes.—At the last 
communion there were ten accessions to: 
the membership of the church. This 
makes twenty-four accessions since the 
ist of January and seventy-four during 
the present pastorate of two years. The 
church is planning to clear away its 
debt of $550 by January next, that they 


dry year, we have great reason to ‘thank | may enter the new century unencum- 


bered financially. . 


PoRTLAND. St. /Johns.—The pastor . 
set the church a good example in having 
the pulpit alcove decorated. The mem- 


Occidental Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


—_ 


W. B. HOOPER, Lessee. 


A Quiet Home For Families 


RAMOoWA. 


{30 Fllis street - San Francisce 


Adjoining Y. M. C. A. 


First-class in every respect, Sanitary Plumbing, 
Hot and Cold Water in Rooms, Electric Ligh 
and Bells, Car: to all pores of the City pass the 
door. 50 eents to $1.50 per day. Weekly and’ 
monthly rates. European plan. 


Mrs. Kate S. Hart, Manager. 
Reference, THE OCCIDENT. 


Aubergier’s 


Lactucarium 


Used with marked success in Europe for § 
half century, in cases of Bronchiti | 
Whooping Cough, Catarrh, Asthma, an 
Colds; also for Intestinal Neuralgia, Pal- 
pitation of the Heart, Insomnia and all 
conditions requiring sedative action. 

They soothe the Hacking Cough in 
Pulmonary cases and give sleepand quiet 
to the patient. Public speakers and sing- 

q ers find them almost indispensable. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., NEW YORK 


CHAS. H. JACOB & CO. 


Funeral Directors & Embalmers 


318 MASON ST. 
Between Geary and O’Farrell 


Telephone Main 5213 San Francisco 
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bers are taking it up in further decor- 


ating,.and taking steps to paint outside. | 


The ladies have repaired the cushions. on 
the pews, and have assisted the men in 
reducing the debt of the church by $200. 
The financial year closed with all finan- 
cial obligations met. It is hoped to still 
further reduce the debt of the church, 


which is now about $1,100, all up on the 


manse property. Rev. E. W, St. Pierre, 
the pastor, is much encouraged. 


FLORENCE.—A Presbyterian church 
was organized at Acme, Or., on May 6tb, 
by the Committee of the Presbytery of 
the Willamette. This place is a milling 
town on the Sinslaw river, three miles 
above Florence, and will add another 
station to this field under the care of the 
Rev. J. G. Knotts. 


UNION,.—At a recent church commun- 
ion we were rejoiced to welcome four on 
profession of faith, and three children 
were presented for baptism. Though 
we pray for showers of blessing yet we 
will not be disheartened, for we know by 
an occasional surrender of one bere and 
another there that His spirit is with us 
- and that to bless. 


Washington. 


DEMING.—On Sabbath, April 29th, the 
dedication of a new church took place in 
Deming, in the Presbytery of Puget 
Sound. The dedication was a matter of 
great joy and thankfuiness to all con- 
cerned. The .building is in every way 
‘a neat and tasteful structure, and well 
suited in which to carry forward the 
work of the Master. The work of build- 
ing was begun by the Rev. B. R. McEI- 
mon, and taken hold of in August last by 
the Rev. W. A. Sample, D.D., and suc- 
cessfully carried forward to completion. 
Praise is specially due to the ladies, and 
to those who had the work in hand, 
with hearty thanks to all who assisted. 
The day was delightful and one long to 
be remembered by the friends in Dem- 
ing. The pastor at large preached morn- 
ing and evening, and assisted the Revs. 
Dr. W. A. Sample, and B. K. McElmon 
in the dedication services. Dr. Sample 
has had charge of the work in Deming 
and Acme and the surrounding field 
since July last. The Master is prosper- 
ing the work, and both pastor and peo- 
ple seem to be cheerful and hearty and 
happy in laboring together with the 
Lord. In the Lord’s hand it is to be 
hoped that the Doctor may be able to 
lead on with the friends in Acme to the 
erection of a church in that little town, 
so that the pastor and people may be 
made glad, and rejoice together in the 
building and dedicating a house for the 
worship of God there. 

Presbytery Meeting. = > 


Puget Sound Presbytery had a suc- 
cessful spring meeting at Sumner, 
Wash., the former seat of Whitworth 
Coliege. This Presbytery has some 


thirty-five churches, which are regular- 
ly supplied. Only three of these are 
self-sustaining. A comparative statis- 
tical statement compiled by the stated 
clerk, printed and presented to Presby- 
tery, showed very encouraging advance 


who offers an 


(iy 
| imitation of 


M4 Pearline 
and says 


won't do in the way of harm. 


The Grocer 


and the risk. 

easier, less wearing, more eco- 
nomical way of washing than with soap, noth- 
ing is ‘‘as good as” Pearline. Twenty years 
of use have proved what it will do to save work—and what it 


its “the same as,” ‘ag 


tus} cood etc., gives you 
=| a poor imitation of the 
| truth. To get a little more 


profit he’s willing to give 
you all the dissatisfaction 
If you want an 


598 


Don’t argue the matter—use Pearline. 


in every way for the past year. One 
church becomes self-sustaining and 


eighteen make good advance toward 
self-support. Several were yet to be heard 


Ioo more were received on confession 
than during last year, and also an in- 
crease of $1,276 in gifts to missions, and 
of $9,436 in congregational expenses. 
These home mission churches gave per 
member $1.41 to missions and $10.45 for 
cougregational expenses. Rev. F. M. 
Gunn, D.D., was received from the 
Presbytery of Walla Walla, Rev. J. M. 
Thompson from the Presbytery of San 
Francisco. Rev. H. S. Wasler was dis- 
missed to the Presbytery of Utah. Rev. 
Thomas MacGuire was elected as pastor- 
at-large and Rev. A. L. Huthison, D.D., 
and Elder E. D Swezey as commission. 
ers to General Assembly. All fields 
save two are occupied, and these will 
soon be supplied. Fifteen hundred 
copies of the statistical statement were 
sent to the sessions of our churches to 
aid in stimulating the desire for self- 
support. During the past year each 
church in Presbytery was visited by a 
brother minister and urged to speedily 
attain self-support, and to this same end 
three elders, all business men, have just 
been appointed to co-operate with the 
Home Mission Committee as a finance 
committee. An invitation from Presi- 
dent F. B. Gault of Whitworth College, 
which recently secured the very valua- 
ble and handsome Allen C. Mason prop- 
erty in Tacoma, was presented, urging 
Presbytery to visit Synod’s college in a 
body. About twenty-five members ac- 
cepted the invitation. The magnificent 
location on a bluff overlooking Puget 
Sound, the Mason Home, with its sixty- 
five large rooms perfectly adapted for 
dormitory purposes and costing $100,000 
when built, and at present in perfect re- 
pair, the corps of instructors whom it 
was a delight to meet—all made us feel 
we had acollege of which our church 
might well be proud. The Mason li- 
brary building, with a library of seven 
thousand volumes, an assembly hall seat- 
ing six hundred persons, and three reci- 


from. Thereis a total net increase of | 
323 in membership over last year and | 


tation rooms, is within a square of the 
Mason Home. The Lodge, a name giv- 
en to Millionaire Mason’s barn, is to re- 
ceive a few alterations, and will then 
make an excellent boys’ dormitory. A 
ten-acre tract contiguous to these build- 
ings belongs to the college and will be 
used as the college grows. A meager 
endowment is already in hand, but con- 
siderable more is in sight and keenly 
needed. Presbytery unanimously com- 
mended the OCCIDENT to its people, and 
spoke highly of the many improve- 
ments in our Coast paper. 
Thomas Coyle, S. C. 

Everett, Wash. 


Ministerial Union. 


Rev. David Wills, D.D., LL.D., read 
the paper before the Ministerial Union 
Monday, May 14th. His subject was, 
“The Greatest Need of the Church of 
To-day.’’ He began by speaking of the 
Church as a divine institution, remark- 
ing that whoever belittled the Church 
attacked the body of Christ. Still, the 
Church is not doing what it ought to 
do. There is a decay in _ spiritual 
life in many places, and worldliness 
has crept in. Materialism flourishes 
where spirituality should abound, and 
money is the American idol. Ministers 
are too prone to yield tothe drift of the 
times, and often unconsciously pay their 
homage at the same _ gilded shrine. 
Some churches are dying of dignity, 
and are cold and self-satisfied, and 
should a stiff breeze of revival enthusi- 
asm sweep their way they would esteem 
it vulgar and out of date. He thought 
there was too much unbelief in the 
Church, and the tendencies of thetimes 
favored it. The greatest need, as he 
saw it, was a revival of Pentecostal relig- 
ion. People want soul food. The church- 
es in London and New York that are the 
best filled are those that have preaching 
sound at the roots and are evangelical 
to the core. There needs to be a revival 
of Holy Ghost religion—preaching that 
will stir the inner.life and quicken the 
conscience. His idea was less organiza- 
tion and more area, power. | 

It is expected that Dr. Coyle of Oak- 
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FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
1sed for over fifty years by millions of mothers 
for their children while teething, with perfect 
S iccess. It soothes the child softens the gums. 
allays all pain, cures witid colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhcea. It will relieve the poor 
little sufferer immediately. ‘old by Druggists in 
every part of the world. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 


| 

land will speak next Monday on ‘‘Rem-— 

iniscences of the Ecumenical Conference 
of Foreign Missions.’’ 


San Francisco Elders’ Association will 
meet Monday evening, May 28th, at 
Trinity Presbyterian church, by order 
of Moderator. 
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A woman has a right to be positive on 
matters which are matters of personal 
knowledge and experience. Every wom- 
an who has used Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription for diseases of the womanly 
organs is positive as to its wonderful 
curative value, and confidently recom- 
mends it to similar sufferers, } 

Women who suffer from inflamniation, 
ulceration, female weakness, or nervous 
diseases caused by disease of the wom- 
anly organs will find a complete cure by 
the use of “Favorite Prescription.” 


* Several pone ago I suffered severely from 
female weakness, prolapsus, and menorrhagia, 
and used Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription with 
splendid effect,” writes Fannie Shelton, of 
‘Washington, Iowa. “Glad I have not needed it 
for a few years pent. but if I should have any | 
return of the old trouble would surely try ‘ Fa- 

vorite Prescription.’ I have recommended it to 
a number of my lady friends. I always tell 
them to try a bottle, and if they are not bene- 
fited by it I will pay for the medicine. In 
every case they have spoken in praise of it.” 


FAVORITE PRESCRIPTION 


MAKES EAK WOMEN STRONG 
AND SICK WOMEN WELL. se; 


News of the Week. 


May 7th. 


The ordinance exacting the 
switch before payment of the nick- 
el is defeated. 


It is rumored that the Boers 


have on foot a plot to assassinate 
Lord Roberts. 


_A three-story brick building in 
Kansas City collapses and seven 
persons are injured. 


A judicial decree of the United 
States Circuit Court declares that 
residents of Cuba are not Ameri- 
cans. 


A tornado sweeps through San 
Antonio, Texas, and causes a loss 
aggregating over $100,000. No 
loss of life is reported. 

Employes of St. Louis streetcar 
lines tie up the traffic of the city. 
During the attempts to run cars 
mobs assail the new employes and 
there is a long list of casualities. 


The San Francisco Academy of 
Sciences advocates the purchase of 
the Sequoia lands by the Govern- 
ment, that they may be perma- 
nently preserved at a natural foresi 
park 


W. G. Sharp, Superintendent of 
the Pleasant Valley Coal Company, 
has made a report to the Treasurer 
of the company in regard to the 
mine disaster at Scofield, if whicn 
he says: “Total killed, 199; bod- 
ies recovered to date, 195; injured, 
7. Of those in the mine 103 escap- 
ed alive and uninjured. There are 
105 widows and 270 orphans.” 


A dispatch received here from 
Colonel Plumer’s camp, bearing 
date April 26th, states that the 
Boers around Mafeking have been 
epradually reinforced and _ their 
strength is estimated at 3,000. Col- 
onel Plumer ‘has succeeded in com- 
municating with Mafeking ~ by 
means of carrier pigeons and is en- 
deavoring to communicate with 
the southern relief column. 


Rev. Charles M. Sheldon has of- 
fered to give the city of Topeka 
$1,090 On condition that the Coun- 
cil appropriate a like sum for the 
purpose of erecting a detention 
hospital to be operated in connec- 
tion with the City Jail. The city 
has accepted his offer and work on 
the hospital will be commenced at 
once. Dr. Sheldon’s donation is 
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Your eyes need attention—need it badly; but 
you won’t give it to them; you put it off from 
day to day. Do you know the risk you run P 
Kvery day’s delay means added danger to your 
health. 


Leading 
Opticians 


160 Kearny St. 


G. W.keel r H. E. Snook G. P. P-ve hte 


GOLDEN GATE 
Undertaking Co.. 


2425-2429 Mission St. 
Telephone, Mission 102 


C. H. ASHLEY, 


H. S. McCURDY, 
Assistants 


Vor thirty years the STANDARD of EXCELLENCB. 
The Leader in all modern improvements. 


buying SeWing Machine. 


STANDARD PAPER PATTERNS. 


Highest Perfection, Lowest Prices. 
Catalogue. 


J. W. EVANS, 


1021 Market St., south side, nr. 6th 


Send for 


ROBERT DICKSON, FRANK W. DICKSON 
Gen’! Mgr., N. Y. Asst. Mgr., S. F. 


“Erchange 


4 Fissurance 


Francisco | Office, 
Montgomery St. 


Cash Assets, $24,000,000 | Losses Paid,, $180,000,008 


A.D.1720. 


San 501 
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933 STREET. 


Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine Co. 


Rotary Motion 


and 


BALL BEARINGS 


Purchasers say: 


““7t turns drudgery into a pastime.” 


“The Magic Stlent Sewer.’’ 


Three Timesthe Value of Any Other 


GENERAL OFFICE FOR PACIFIC COAST: 


San Francisco 


Micctmnc Klevatot on Othce Flovut 


126 ELLIS STREET, 
Bet. Powell and Mason, 8S. F. 


Rooms to let by the day, week or month. 
Incandescent electric lights in every 


room. All Market st:eet cars run within 


HOUSE 


F. L. TURPIN, Proprietor.’ 


one block of the house’ Ellis street cars 
pass the door every 3 min. Phone Main1535 


t 


MURRAY M. HARRIS 


Organ Builder 


Church, aay and Parlor Pipe Organs 


057; 659 San Fernando St. 
\ LOS ANGELES, Cal. 


Factory larger and employs more men | 
than all other organ factories combined 
west of St. Louis. Catalogue free. 

Tel MATN 363. 


Pipe ORGAN 


GEO. N. ANDREWS 
620 16th St., Oakland, Cal. 


Write for Historical Catalcgue «nd Testimonia) 


H. LeBARON SMITH 


The American Tailor. 
320 BUSH STREET, 


Above Montgomery. 


15 per cent off to 


BLYMYER BELLS 


CHURCH ~ SCHOOL ~ FIRE=ALARM 
PACIFIC: ‘MERGANTILE. CO, 


PACIFIC COAST 


J08 MARKET ST. SAN FRANC/SCO, CAL. 


from his share of the profits result- 


ing from the Sheldon edition of the 
Capital. 
May 8th. 


The Grand Lodge of Odd Fel- 


lows is in session in this city. 


The United States sent $4,910,- 
291 worth of silver direct to China 


during the fiscal year to February 
28th. 


The revenue cutters, in order to 
get crews, are obliged to advance 
the wages of sailors from $35 to $40 
ct month. 


The Santa Fe and San Joaquin 
Valley Railroad officials will run 
the first through passenger train 
from this city to Chicago some 
time between the first and fifteenth 
of June. 


Investigation of Havana postal 


|frauds by the authorities show a 


startling money shortage ; $411,000 
worth of stamps that had been or- 
dered destroyed were never burn- 
ed, but made use of by embezzlers. 


BELLS 


*teei Alloy Church and School Bells Senda fo 
‘stalozne TheC.S. BELL CO.. Fillsboro.@? 


Largest Foundry on Earth making 


CHURCH BELLS 


& PEALS 


Purest copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore,Ma 


The Boards of Trustees of Ala- 
meda are enforcing an ordinance 
declaring it illegal to deliver in 
Alameda goods bought in Oak- 
‘land. Drivers of Oakland unli- 
_censed delivery wagons are being 
arrested. 
| 
_ The Senate is about to adopt for 
use in the navy a shell—an inven- 
tion of a U. $. naval officer—su- 
perior in every essential quality to. 
any now in use either by this or by 
any other Government. The qual- 
ity of penetration possessed by the 
shell is said to be so great that no 
armor now manufactured in the 
United States or abroad has suffi- 
cient resistance to withstand it. The 
facts, which were in possession of 
only a few Senators, were deemed 
‘so important that the Senate decid- 
ed to consider them in secret ses- 
sion. 


May oth. 


The Senate has confirmed ‘the. 
nomination of Sanford B. Dole as 
Governor of Hawaii. 


Lord Salisbury, in an address at. 
the annual meeting of the Prim- 
rose Club, says he sees signs of 
menate to England’ slowly accumu-.. 
lating. 


The State Department is in re- 
ceipt of a communication from our- 
Consul-General at Cape Town, 
wherein he states that the Boer 
prisoners in British hands are well 
treated. 


Professor Carl C Plehn of the. 
University of California, supervisor 
of the census for this district, has 
selected a staff composed almost 
entirely of university students or 
graduates to collect the data with- 
in his jurisdiction. 


The activity of Vesuvius is be- 
coming more formidable and the 
observatory officials announce that 
the seismic instruments are ex- 
tremely agitated. A thick column 
of smoke is issuing from the crater 
and the earthquake shocks are vio- 
lent. 


Word ‘has just been received at 
Astoria that on the night of May 
3d the Hawaiian bark Jolan., bound 
from Hilo for San Francisco, col- 
lided with the British ship Argus. 
The Jolant was badly damaged and 
sank within fifteen minutes. Her 
passengers and crew, numbering ~ 
nineteen persons, were saved. 
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Wem Josues of the 


Westminster (Press 


The New Testament View of 


the Old Testament 


By the Rev. James K. Donehoo, 
J vol. {2mo. 75 cts. 


work contains four chapters, 
follow: 


1, The designation of the Old Testament and 
the Divisions recegnized in it by the New 
Testament. 

2. The extentof the Old Testament recognized 
in the New Testament. 

8. The Authorship of the Books of the Old 
Testament according tothe New Testament. 

4. The Nature and Authority of the Old Tes- 
tament according to the New Testament. 

There are several v.luable Appeadixes for the 


entitled as 


quotations, direct an indirect, from the Old Tes- 
tament in the New. 


Studies in the Four Gospels 
By Rev. Wm. G. Moorehead, D.D. | 


j2mo. $1.00 


J vol. 


‘A charming book ....No work on the four 
evangelists is to be compared to this, Dr.Moore- 


head has done a great service in issuing this 
book.”’’ 


—Weatchword and Truth. 


A Flero of the Dark Continent 


Memoir of Rev. Wm. Affleck Scott, 
M.A. By W. Henry Rankine, B.D. 
J2 mo Cloth. With Illustrations. $1.25 


Upward Steps 


By Gerard F. B. Hallock, D.D. 1 vol. 
12 mo. $1.00 


“The studies of matters concerning the spirit- 
ual life inthe book of Mr. Hallock’s are of un- 
usual excellence—they give the reader a sense 
of realty in an unusual degree. The book must 
do much good.’’ —Sunday-school Times. 


Lxghty Years 


Embracing a History of Presbyterian- 
ism in Baltimore. With an Appen- 
dix. By Joseph T. Smith, D.D. 
LL.D., Pastor Emeritus of the Cen- 

_ tral Presbyterian Church of Baltimore, 
Md. Cloth, {2mo. $f. 


The Conversion of the Maoris 


By the Rev. Donald McDougall, B.D. 
Ten full-page illustrations. $1.25. 


An attractive volume of over two hundred 
pages, narrating in an entertaining manner the 
conversion of the Maoris from cannibalism to 
Christianity. 


Church Unity 


(Church Papers No. 3). 
gress and Suspension of the N@gotia- 
tions between the Protestant Episco- 
pal and Presbyterian Churches. 8vo. 
46 pages. 10 cts. net. 


The Valadzty of Non-Prelati- 


cal Ordination 


(Chufch Papers No. 1). By the Rev. 
Geo. Park Fisher, D.D., LL.D. 8vo. 
28 pages. 10-cts. net. 


The Pro- J 


THE OCCIDENT 
lhe Anglican Va the 
Church 
Os- 


(Church Papers No. 2.) By. 


wald Dykes, M.A., D.D., Principal 
of the Theological College of the 
8vo. pages. 10 cts. net.// / 
he Angel of the Fire “ig 
pages. 2 cents. 
Liffective Preach 
D.D. Faget ver 5 cts 
FRANCISCO REPOSITORY‘/ . 
L. H. CARY, Manager. 


Presbyterian Church of England. 
By Harriette W. way 
By Rev. William 
and 
16 Grant Ave, San Francisco. Cal. 


United States Immigration Com- 
missioner North denied a landing 


-|yesterday to twenty-nine Japanese 


immigrants on the ground that 
they were contract laborers. Dur- 
ing the month of April he denied 
landing to ninety-four immigrants 
of all nationalities; fifty-eight ap- 
peals were dismissed by the Na- 
tional Immigration Commissioner 
and forty-six immigrants were re- 


turned. 
| May roth. 


Victor Duboce is elected Colonel 
of the new First Regiment, N. G. 


The Crown Prince Yoshihito of 
Japan and Princess Sada Ko are 
married. 


Spain is on the verge of a revolt 
against the Government’s .new tax- 
ation scheme. 


Several rich gold strikes are re- 
ported from the Klondike, ,and 
transportation companies are doing 

a rushing business. 


The National Populist Conven- 
tion closed its session at Sioux 
Falls, S. D., by nominating Wm. 
. Bryan of Nebraska for President 
and Chas. A. Towne of Minnesota 


for Vice-President. 
May 
Ice on the Yukon 
breaking up. 
Anti-tax demonstrations assum2 
serious aspect in Spain. Martial 


law is proclaimed in two provinces. 
Dr. J. M. Selfridge, in a paper 


is rapidly 


Paris 


read before the State Homoeopath- 
ic Society in session in this city, 
says the X-ray is a cure for cancer, 


May 12th. 
A Boer. privateer 1s said to have 
sailed from, Boston: 


The proposal to start an enor- 
mous plate factory for the Gevern- 
ment is defeated by a close vote in 
the Senate. 


The streetcar strike at St. fowls 
is still on and no attempt will be 
made to keep the lines running to- 
morrow (Sunday). 


Through the negligence of a 
towerman, who lay asleep at his 
post, a disastrous and fatal freight 
train wreck occurred last night 
in a tunnel on the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad. An engineer and 
fireman were killed and five un- 
known tramps are supposed to be 
dead in the wreck. The property 
lcss is estimated at $185,000. j 

The American Pavilion at the 
Exposition was formally 
turned over to the authorities and 
the public this afternoon. The in- 
auguration took place in the pres- 
ence of embassy and consulate offi- 
cials, a number of high French 
functions, foreign diplomats and 
commissioners and such a con- 
course of American citizens that 
many who were provided with 
tickets were unable to gain admis- 
sion to the building. 

May 13th. 

The steamship Californian, the 
largest freight ship ever built here, 
is successfully launched at the 
Union Iron Works. 


The Federal authorities have 
found cause for interfering in the 
streetcar strike at Kansas City, and 
have issued a sweeping order re- 
straining the strikers. 


According to the best figures ob- 
tainable California produced last 
year 110,000,000 pounds of prunes. 
Careful men who are engaged in 
the fruit business estimate that the 
State will produce this year 125,- 
000,000 pounds. 


The brig Pitcairn and passengers 
are now in trouble at Dutch Har- 
bor with very remote chances of 
reaching Nome. Captain Nesbitt 


was forced to, resign and the chief , 


officer placed’ in command. The 
Pitcairn was the first vessel to leave. 
this port for Nome. 
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